►  PBX  DISTRIBUTION 


Northern  may  shed 
Eastern  sales  unit 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


NASHVILLE,  Tenn.  —  Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.  is  negotiating  with  Nynex  Corp. 
to  sell  its  Eastern  region  direct  sales  and 
service  unit  to  the  RBHC,  a  high-ranking 
official  of  the  switch  maker  told  Network 


World  last  week. 

The  source  said  Northern  Telecom  is  in¬ 
volved  in  talks  with  Nynex  Business  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Corp.,  the  RBHC’s  equip¬ 
ment  marketing  arm,  for  the  sale  of  the 
Eastern  branch  of  its  Integrated  Office 
Systems  (IOS)  division.  A  Northern  Tele- 

See  page  36 


►  NETWORK  STRATEGIES 


Visa  increases  'net’  profit 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


SAN  FRANCISCO  — 
Selling  network  services  to 
drive  down  the  cost  of 
credit  card  operations,  Visa 


U.S.A.,  Inc.  last  week  con¬ 
tracted  to  carry  automated 
clearinghouse  (ACH)  trans¬ 
actions  for  an  association 
of  980  financial  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  Western  U.S. 

Visa  said  it  signed  a 


three-year  contract  with 
the  Calwestern  Automated 
Clearing  House  Association 
(CACHA)  to  process  3.5 
million  monthly  ACH  trans¬ 
actions  for  CACHA  mem- 
See  page  38 


COMMUNICATIONS  CAREERS 


Survey  shows 
salaries  rising 

Many  managers  situating 
selves  for  better  rewards. 


PANEL 


OF 

COMMUNICATIONS 

USERS 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


Crafty  communications  manag¬ 
ers  are  positioning  themselves  to 
take  advantage  of  a  fundamental 
shift  in  corporate  organizations 
that  will  link  their  responsibilities 
closely  to  companies’  strategic 
goals  and  enable  them  to  command 
higher  salaries. 

“Communications  salaries  are  ready  to  explode,  like 
data  processing  compensation  did  10  years  ago,”  pre¬ 
dicts  Steven  F.  Kelley,  director  of  telecommunications 
at  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Boston. 
Others  backed  Kelley’s  assertion,  pointing  out  the 

Continued  on  page  25 


Network  Line 


News 

►  At  Comdex/Spring  ’87, 
Hayes  Microcomputer  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  line  of  high¬ 
speed  Smartmodems,  which 
implement  the  X.25  LAP-B 
link-level  error  control  pro¬ 
tocol.  Page  2. 

►  Banking  executives 
share  their  views  on  the 
Corporation  for  Open  Sys¬ 
tems’  new  recruitment  cam¬ 
paign,  which  is  targeted  at 
their  industry. 

Page  2. 

►  IBM’s  3174  cluster  con¬ 
troller  forces  competitors 
to  scramble  as  it  gains  wide 
acceptance  among  users 
and  drives  new  market 
growth.  Page  2. 

►  Data  General  bolsters  its 
networking  product  line 
and  sets  up  a  service  group 
to  help  users  build  integrat¬ 
ed  nets.  Page  2. 


►  Value-added  resellers 
claim  their  technical 
knowledge  and  experience 
can  speed  local  network  se¬ 
lection  and  implementa¬ 
tion.  Page  4. 

►  AT&T’s  special  tariff  for 
GE’s  private  voice/data  net 
is  on  hold  as  the  FCC  con¬ 
siders  comments  on  net 
confidentiality.  Page  4. 

Features 

►  The  telecommunications 
professional  faces  many 
roadblocks  on  the  path  to 
success.  The  necessary 
qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence  for  each  step  of  the 
career  ladder  are  examined 
as  part  of  a  special  section 
on  communications  careers. 
Page  29. 

►  Two  virtual  disk  soft¬ 
ware  systems  give  personal 
computer  users  access  to 
storage  on  mainframe 
drives  —  without  using 
high-overhead  mainframe 
operating  systems.  Page  39. 


►  INTERCOMPANY  NETWORKS 


EDI  gives  competitive  edge 

This  is  the  first  in  a 
three-part  series  on  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange 
and  the  users  of  EDI  net¬ 
works. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


Networks  designed  to 
automate  intercompany 
transactions  such  as  order 
entry  and  billing  are  cut¬ 
ting  administrative  costs, 
speeding  product  delivery 
and  changing  the  way  busi¬ 
ness  does  business. 

See  page  36 


Electronic  Data  Interchange 
reshapes  the  way  business  does  business 


Intercompany  networks  directly  link  customers  and  suppliers  to  automate  order 
entry  and  billing.  This  eliminates  cumbersome  paper  transactions,  cuts  product 
delivery  time,  reduces  inventories  and  speeds  distribution  of  price  changes  and 
other  time-sensitive  information. 


►  NETWORK  EQUIPMENT  TECHNOLOGIES 

NET  augments  T-l  mux  line 

Low-end  models  come  with  high-end  features. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


REDWOOD  CITY,  Calif.  —  Network 
Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.  (NET)  intro¬ 
duced  a  downsized  member  of  its  ad¬ 
vanced  T-l  multiplexer  family  last  week,  a 
move  designed  to  extend  the  company’s 
reach  in  the  T-l  market. 

The  IDNX  20,  the  third  member  of 
NET’S  product  line,  uses  the  same 
networking  software  as  the  IDNX  40, 


which  supports  up  to  15  T-l  links,  and  the 
top-of-the-line  IDNX  70,  which  supports 
up  to  64  T-l  lines. 

Like  the  other  multiplexers  in  the  NET 
line,  the  IDNX  20  features  dynamic  alter¬ 
nate  routing,  which  means  the  multiplex¬ 
ers  will  automatically  reroute  traffic 
around  a  failed  node.  It  also  features  dis¬ 
tributed  network  control,  enabling  custom¬ 
ers  to  control  remote  nodes  from  a  central 
site. 

See  page  35 
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►  COMDEX/SPRING  '87 

Hayes  unveils  modems 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


ATLANTA  —  Leading  modem 
maker  Hayes  Microcomputer  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  introduced  a  new  line  of 
high-speed  modems  at  the  Com¬ 
dex/Spring  ’87  Conference  here 
last  week,  saying  they  provide  a 
migration  path  to  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  technology. 

The  V-series  Smartmodems 
product  family  includes  two  2,400 
bit/sec  and  two  9.6K  bit/sec  mo¬ 
dems  that  are  available  stand¬ 
alone  or  as  internal  cards  for  IBM 
Personal  Computers  and  compati- 


►  CONTROLLER  MARKET 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


Nearly  a  year  after  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  IBM’s  3174  cluster  controller 
is  leading  a  resurgence  in  the  con¬ 
troller  market  and  forcing  vendors 
of  IBM-compatible  controllers  to 
scramble  to  maintain  market 
share. 

The  3174  garnered  a  lot  of  pub¬ 
licity  when  it  was  announced  last 
June  because  the  seven  models  of 
the  controller  included  new  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  support  for  IBM’s 
Token-Ring  Network,  asynchro¬ 
nous  communications  and  twisted¬ 
pair  wiring.  “With  the  3174,  IBM 
got  its  act  together,”  noted  Ilene 
Goldman,  an  analyst  at  Smith  Bar¬ 
ney,  Harris  Upham  &  Company, 
Inc.  in  New  York. 

In  a  recently  released  report, 
Dataquest,  Inc.,  a  market  research 
firm  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  claimed 
that  the  3174  is  driving  new 
growth  in  the  market  for  IBM  and 


TOP  NEWS 


AT&T  unveils  a  new  System  85 
PBX  with  a  backup  processor  for 
added  reliability.  Pago  5. 

INDUSTRY  UPDATE 


NATA  chief  Edwin  Spievack  details 
the  association's  role  as  educator 
of  the  interconnects.  Page  9. 

TELECOM  TRENDS 


Domino's  Pizza  delivers,  not  only 
pizza  but  better  service  via  its 
new  ACD  network.  Pago  11. 

DATA  DELIVERY/ 

NET  MANAGEMENT 


IBM  tries  to  make  its  SNA 
manuals  easier  to  use,  but 
confuses  users  instead.  Pago  13. 

L  - 


bles.  All  four  modems  implement 
Link  Access  Protocol  B  (LAP  B), 
the  link-level  error  control  proto¬ 
col  specified  in  CCITT  X.25. 

The  new  series  of  modems, 
which  are  compatible  with  existing 
Hayes  modems,  can  communicate 


For  more  on  the  Comdex/Spring 
’87  show,  see  pages  4,  6  and  7. 


both  synchronously  and  asynchro¬ 
nously.  The  X.25  LAP  B  protocol 
provides  point-to-point  error  con¬ 
trol  for  synchronous  communica¬ 
tions.  Hayes  also  implemented  the 
Asynchronous  Framing  Technique, 


IBM-compatible  controllers.  The 
firm  expects  controller  shipments 
to  rise  from  57,000  in  1986  to 
70,000  during  the  current  year.  Da¬ 
taquest  said  increased  sales  of  IBM 
controllers  will  account  for  much 
of  that  increase,  although  the  firm 
did  not  break  down  sales  for  the 
3274  and  3174.  IBM  declined  to 
comment  on  sales  of  the  3174. 

Network  World  found  a  number 
of  large  companies  are  embracing 
the  device  because  it  supplies  a 
great  deal  of  networking  flexibili¬ 
ty.  Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of 

See  page  35 


In  the  May  25  issue,  the  arti¬ 
cle  “Spotlight  on  users  at  ICA,” 
incorrectly  identified  the  speak¬ 
er  who  delivered  a  presentation 
on  private  branch  exchange  di¬ 
saster  recovery.  Richard  Simp¬ 
son  of  NCNB  Corp.  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  was  the  speaker. 


LOCAL  NETWORKING 


The  National  Computing  Forum 
signs  on  with  COS  and  adds  19 
members  to  its  own  roster. 

Page  15. 

COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER 

The  second  of  a  two-part  series 
reveals  the  secrets  of  selling  net 
projects  to  upper  management. 

Page  17. 

NEW  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES 

M/A-Com’s  ASP  disperses  net 
management  functions  to  remote 
Sites.  Page  19. 

FEATURES  Page  24. 

CALENDAR  Page  38. 


which  acts  as  an  extension  of  the 
LAP  B  protocol  for  asynchronous 
communications. 

Although  the  company  consid¬ 
ered  implementing  Microcom,  Inc.’s 
Microcom  Network  Protocol  and 
Tymnet/McDonnell  Douglas  Net¬ 
work  Systems  Co.’s  X.PC  error  cor¬ 
rection  protocols  in  the  V-Series, 
Hayes  opted  for  X.25  as  the  future 
error  control  protocol  of  choice. 

“X.25  is  the  communications 
protocol  of  ISDN  and  dial-up  pack¬ 
et  switching,”  said  Garry  Betty, 
Hayes  senior  vice-president.  “This 
implementation  will  allow  us  to 
take  advantage  of  dial-up  X.25 
when  it  is  widely  available.” 

Other  standard  features  of  the 
new  series  include  adaptive  data 
compression,  which  can  nearly 
double  the  throughput  of  the  new 
modems,  and  automatic  feature  ne¬ 
gotiation,  which  enables  the  mo¬ 
dems  to  adjust  automatically  to 
differences  in  other  modems. 

The  modems  can,  for  example, 
determine  the  modulation  used, 
speed  of  the  remote  device,  error 
control  used  and  use  of  data  com¬ 
pression.  They  then  select  the  com¬ 
bination  of  features  that  optimizes 
transmission  efficiency. 

Hayes  chose  to  implement  half¬ 
duplex  communications  in  the  se¬ 
ries  to  cut  costs,  but  the  devices 
simulate  full-duplex  operation  by 
employing  a  Ping-Pong-type  tech¬ 
nology  to  turn  the  communications 
line  around  quickly. 

See  page  36 


►  STANDARDS  GROUPS 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


If  the  Corporation  for  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  (COS)  is  to  succeed  in  its  soon 
to  be  launched  campaign  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  users  in  its 
ranks,  the  standards  group  will 
have  to  convince  users  that  the 
benefits  of  membership  outweigh 
its  high  cost. 

Top  computer  officials  at  three 
major  banks  targeted  in  Phase  1  of 
COS’  new  user  recruitment  drive 
told  Network  World  last  week  they 
back  COS’  goal  of  promoting  open 
system  standards  but  agreed  that 
the  costs  of  COS  membership  are  a 
major  concern. 

Banks  and  other  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  are  the  first  users  targeted 
in  COS’  recently  revealed  program 
to  attract  users  on  an  industry-by¬ 
industry  basis.  COS  will  contact 
the  chief  executive  officers  and 
top  computer  executives  at  about 
75  large  banks  by  the  end  of  June, 
said  Ted  Manakas,  director  of  the 
recruitment  program  and  informa¬ 
tion  products  manager  for  COS. 
Manakas  said  he  hopes  between  25 
and  30  banks  will  join. 

COS,  a  McLean,  Va. -based  group, 
currently  has  61  members,  com¬ 
prising  44  vendors  and  17  users. 
Only  one  bank,  Citicorp,  has  joined 
so  far.  COS  will  target  insurance 
companies  next  in  efforts  to  bring 
more  users  to  the  membership 
rolls,  Manakas  said. 


►  MULTIVENDOR  NETS 

DG  widens 

networking 

offerings 

BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  VWiter 


NEW  YORK  CITY  —  Data  Gen¬ 
eral  Corp.  last  week  introduced 
new  communications  software  and 
hardware  designed  to  widen  the 
networking  options  for  its  proces¬ 
sors.  The  company  also  announced 
it  had  set  up  a  new  service  organi¬ 
zation  aimed  at  helping  users  build 
multivendor  networks. 

The  product  introductions, 
which  were  delivered  during  a 
press  briefing  here,  came  as  part  of 
DG’s  announcement  of  its  DG/Per 
sonal  Computer’Tntegration  (DG/ 
PC*I),  which  the  company  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  platform  of  new  and 
existing  products  for  connecting 
IBM-compatible  personal  comput¬ 
ers  to  its  Eclipse  MV/Family  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  DS/Series  engi¬ 
neering  workstations. 

Among  the  product  introduc¬ 
tions  was  an  IBM  Network  Basic 
I/O  System-  and  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnect-compatible  interface 
that  allows  applications  running 
on  different  network  nodes  to  es- 

See  page  35 


Karl  Litzenberg,  COS  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  information  services,  ex¬ 
plained  the  group’s  interest  in 
banks.  “What  we’re  trying  to  do  is 
address  some  of  the  standards  in¬ 
terests  of  the  banking  community 
and  offer  them  the  opportunity  to 
come  in  as  members,”  he  said. 
“Our  hope  is  that  they  would  form 
a  special  banking  interest  group 
within  COS.” 

None  of  the  officials  inter¬ 
viewed  at  The  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  N.A.,  First  Wisconsin  Bank 
of  Milwaukee  and  The  Riggs  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Washington,  D.C. 
ruled  out  membership  in  the  18- 
month-old  standards  group.  But 
they  concurred  that  the  minimum 
$25,000  membership  fee  and  the 
need  to  devote  employee  time  and 
effort  to  COS  activities  could  keep 
them  from  joining. 

The  executives  said  the  decision 
to  join  COS  would  ultimately  rest 
with  senior  management.  All  three 
said  a  thumbs-up  decision  will  de- 

See  page  34 


Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  better,  and  for 
that  we  ask  your  help.  If  you 
know  of  an  interesting  event 
that  just  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur,  please  call.  We’d  also  like 
to  know  how  you  optimize  your 
networks.  Call  Bruce  Hoard  toll 
free  at  (800)  343-6474. 


IBM’s  3174  blossoms  in 
features  and  acceptance 


Table  of  contents 


Banks  weigh  COS  pitch 


Timeplex  is  the  acknowledged  worldwide  market 
leader  in  global,  integrated  T-1  data/voice  business 
communications  networking.  We  are  a  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  company  with  $146  million  in  assets  and 
17  record-breaking  years  in  business. 

On  June  23rd,  Timeplex  will  announce  a  telecommuni¬ 
cations  networking  architecture  which  could  change 
the  course  of  your  business.  If  you  are  a  senior 
manager  or  executive  in  telecommunications,  data 
communications  or  MIS,  you  need  to  attend. 


Set  aside  this  date.  To  reserve  your  place,  send  in 
the  coupon  below.  Seating  is  limited,  so  make  your 
reservation  as  soon  as  possible. 


Timeplex,  Inc. 

Corporate  Center 
400  Chestnut  Ridge  Road 
Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07675 

Announcement  Sessions  are  Being  Held  Simultaneously  on  June  23, 1987  in 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 

San  Francisco,  and  Washington,  D  C. 

□  Yes,  I  wish  to  attend  the _ session. 

□  I  can’t  attend,  but  send  me  information  on  the  announcement. 

(You  may  affix  your  business  card.) 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City  State  Zip 

Telephone  No.  (  ) 
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Value-added  resellers 
pitch  user  advantages 

VARs  offer  buyers  experience ,  service. 


►  COMDEX/SPRING  '87 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


ATLANTA  —  Value-added  re¬ 
sellers  that  help  Fortune  1,000  cus¬ 
tomers  choose  local  networks  sell 
their  services  against  retailers  and 
the  direct  sales  forces  of  network 
vendors  by  claiming  to  save  cus¬ 
tomers  money  while  speeding  net 
selection  and  implementation. 

Value-added  resellers  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Network  World  last 
week  at  Comdex/Spring  ‘87  here 
said  they  eliminate  much  of  the  re¬ 
search  customers  must  conduct  in 
order  to  select  the  best  network  for 
their  needs.  “We  can  answer  more 
questions  in  two  hours  than  cus¬ 
tomers  can  find  answers  for  in  six 
weeks  of  testing,”  said  Tim  O’Bri¬ 
en,  vice-president  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  at  The  Account  Data  Group 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  value-added 
reseller  that  provides  a  variety  of 
networking  services. 

Although  not  all  value-added  re¬ 
sellers  have  the  technical  training 
and  network  experience  required 
by  Fortune  1 ,000  companies,  quali¬ 
fied  value-added  resellers  can  pro¬ 
vide  years  of  expertise  honed  by 
research  and  installation  of  a  large 
number  of  networks.  This  trans¬ 
lates  into  savings  for  customers, 
the  value-added  resellers  said. 


“I’ve  seen  organizations  study 
LANs  from  42  vendors  for  two 
years,”  said  Greg  Boyd,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  systems  engineering  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio-based  I-LAN.  “If  you 
put  a  dollar  value  on  the  number  of 
hours  and  resources  that  repre¬ 
sents,  they  spent  between 
$300,000  to  $400,000  before  they 
even  took  the  first  step.  We  can 
help  shorten  that  analysis.” 

The  value-added  resellers  also 
said  they  can  help  customers  cut 
through  the  hype  vendors  relay  to 
customers,  according  to  Tom  Hen¬ 
derson,  president  of  Indianapolis- 
based  Networks  Plus. 

Boyd  agreed.  “There’s  a  pletho¬ 
ra  of  misinformation  distributed 
by  vendors,”  he  said.  “The  infor¬ 
mation  they  present  is  extremely 
confusing  and  contradictory  — 
some  of  it  even  defies  the  laws  of 
physics.  We  show  customers  what 
works  and  what  doesn’t  work.” 

Henderson  —  who  recently 
helped  form  the  Local  Area  Net¬ 
work  Dealers  Association  with  Wy¬ 
lie  Crawford,  president  of  Chicago- 
based  Kenwood  Associates,  Inc., 
and  other  Midwest  value-added  re¬ 
sellers  —  said  the  systems  orienta¬ 
tion  of  value-added  resellers  is  the 
biggest  advantage  they  can  pro¬ 
vide  to  end  users.  “VARs  offer  a 
complete  vertical  solution,  from  a 


systems  design  standpoint  down  to 
the  guy  who  puts  the  connectors 
on  the  back  of  the  computer. 

“A  VAR  doing  networks  also  has 
to  understand  the  applications  the 
customer  has  and  needs,  as  well  as 
the  operating  systems  they’re 
working  with,”  Crawford  said.  Al¬ 
though  value-added  resellers  have 
traditionally  applied  their  exper¬ 
tise  to  develop  vertical  market  ap¬ 
plications  for  clients,  using  person¬ 
al  computers  and  peripherals  as  a 
hardware  platform,  many  have  re¬ 
cently  added  networks  to  that  plat¬ 
form.  In  addition,  a  new  breed  of 
value-added  reseller  dedicated  to 
local  network  evaluation,  imple¬ 
mentation  and  support  has  evolved 
and  prospered.  Those  among  this 
new  breed  are  also  described  vari¬ 
ously  as  value-added  dealers  and 
network  distributors. 

Compared  with  retailers,  value- 
added  resellers  are  service-orient¬ 
ed  and  employ  larger  support 
staffs,  the  value-added  resellers 
claimed.  “We  hang  in  there  on  the 
tough  problems,  where  others 
would  walk  away,”  O’Brien  said. 

Crawford  said  his  firm  can  often 
solve  customers’  service  problems 
better  than  the  manufacturers.  “In 
theory,  a  customer  could  get  good 
service  from  the  manufacturer,  but 
that  doesn’t  work  with  some  ven¬ 
dors,”  he  said. 

Value-added  resellers  can  also 
help  customers  avoid  network 
downtime  during  the  period  just 
after  installation,  according  to 
O’Brien.  “If  a  network  is  installed 
properly  in  the  beginning,  it  can 
run  and  run  and  run.  We  have  pre¬ 
installation  meetings  to  avoid  any 

See  page  7 


►  FCC  REVIEW 

AT&T’s  special  GE  net  tariff  on  hold 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
last  week  deferred  until  July  21 
approval  of  a  special  tariff  filed  by 
AT&T  to  provide  General  Electric 
Co.  with  a  $400  million  integrated 
voice/data  network  that  will  route 
traffic  using  a  new,  proprietary 
switching  technology  (“AT&T  fil¬ 
ing  reveals  guarded  GE  network,” 
ATT,  May  4). 

The  FCC  deferred  its  decision  on 
the  filing  following  opposition  to  it 
from  AT&T’s  major  competitors.  In 
comments  received  by  the  FCC, 
several  users  groups  supported  the 
filing,  but  carriers  raised  concerns 
about  AT&T’s  plan  to  withhold  key 
network  information. 

The  FCC’s  Tariff  Analysis  Divi¬ 
sion  determined  that  it  needed 
more  time  to  review  the  complex 
tariff,  according  to  R.L.  Smith,  a 
tariff  analyst  at  the  FCC  who  is 
currently  working  on  the  case. 

"We  didn’t  receive  a  great  many 
comments  on  AT&T’s  [General 
Electric  Telecommunications  Net¬ 
work)  tariff,  but  the  issues  raised 
by  commenters  warrant  further 
exploration,”  Smith  said. 

A  total  of  nine  organizations 


filed  comments  on  the  GETN  tariff. 
The  Ad  Hoc  Telecommunications 
Users  Committee,  the  American  Pe¬ 
troleum  Institute  (API),  South¬ 
western  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  GE 
filed  in  favor  of  AT&T’s  plan.  MCI 
Communications  Corp.,  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.,  Network 
Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.,  Pa¬ 
cific  Bell  and  Northwestern  Bell 
filed  in  opposition  to  the  GETN 
tariff. 

One  of  the  major  points  of  con¬ 
tention  is  the  request  by  AT&T 
that  certain  technical  information 
on  the  network  be  withheld  both 
from  the  FCC  and  from  the  public 
record. 

Information  termed  proprietary 
by  both  AT&T  and  GE  concerns  a 
newr  switching  arrangement,  called 
Digital  Tandem  Switching  Service 
(DTSS),  that  allows  the  AT&T  cen¬ 
tral  office  switch  to  route  traffic 
coming  into  its  node  to  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  public-switched  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  Software-Defined 
Network,  Megacom  or  Accunet 
T1.5. 

“The  FCC  has  to  decide  if  we 
will  ask  AT&T  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  DTSS  and  whether  we  will 
keep  this  information  confidential 
or  release  it  as  part  of  the  public 
record,”  Smith  said. 


In  its  filing,  the  Ad  Hoc  commit¬ 
tee  said,  “Disclosure  of  the  geo¬ 
graphic  and  service  configuration 
of  GE’s  network  could  impair  GE’s 
security.  Disclosure  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  rates  and  regulations  ap¬ 
plicable  to  GE’s  network.” 

API,  an  organization  of  large  pe¬ 
troleum  companies,  argued  that 
“telecommunications  networks  are 
strategic  corporate  assets  that  pro¬ 
vide  companies  with  competitive 
advantages.  Network  configura¬ 
tion,  service  selection  and  hub  lo¬ 
cations  reflect  significant  effort  in 
assessing  corporate  requirements, 
capabilities  and  cost.  Disclosure  of 
network  information  can  reveal 
corporate  goals,  directions  and 
erode  competitive  advantages  as¬ 
sociated  with  innovative  network 
design.” 

US  Sprint  contended  that  “de¬ 
spite  GE’s  unique  telecommunica¬ 
tion  needs,  the  services  offered  by 
AT&T  consist  of  elemental  commu¬ 
nications  functions  necessary  for 
any  subscriber  putting  together  a 
switched  network.” 

For  that  reason,  the  company 
said,  all  information  on  GETN 
should  be  made  public  and  all  of  its 
capabilities  should  be  made  univer¬ 
sally  available. □ 
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►  SYSTEM  85 

AT&T  offers  redundant  PBX 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Senior  Writer 


MORRISTOWN,  N.J.  — 
AT&T  last  week  introduced 
a  new  version  of  its  System 
85  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  aimed  at  users  such 
as  hospitals  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  that  have 
critical  communications 
needs  at  single,  medium¬ 
sized  locations. 

The  System  85  SE,  de¬ 
signed  for  customers  need¬ 
ing  200  to  800  lines,  in¬ 
cludes  a  backup  processor 
to  protect  against  most  ma¬ 
jor  service  interruptions. 

Although  the  scaled- 
down  version  of  AT&T’s 
top-of-the-line  PBX  will 
compete  head-to-head  with 
the  System  75,  the  smaller 
System  75  cannot  support  a 
redundant  processor. 

An  AT&T  spokeswoman 
said  the  System  85  SE  is 
targeted  to  users  that  re¬ 
quire  extremely  reliable 
communications  systems. 

“We  wanted  to  respond 
quickly  to  that  niche  mar¬ 
ket  and  took  an  existing 
technology  —  the  System 
85  —  and  adapted  it  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  that  market,”  the 
spokeswoman  said. 

The  System  85  SE  can  be 
used  as  an  end  point  in  an 
Electronic  Tandem  Net¬ 
work  but  cannot  be  used  as 
a  full-function  network 
node  unless  outfitted  with 
Distributed  Communica¬ 
tions  System  software,  ac- 


An  AT&T 

spokeswoman  said  the 
System  85  SE  is 
targeted  to  users  that 
require  extremely 
reliable 

communications 

systems. 

“We  wanted  to 
respond  quickly  to 
that  niche  market  and 
took  an  existing 
technology  —  the 
System  85  —  and 
adapted  it  to  appeal 
to  that  market.” 


cording  to  the  AT&T 
spokeswoman. 

The  product  includes  all 
voice  and  data  features 
available  on  System  85 
models  (Release  2,  Version 
3),  such  as  automatic  route 
selection  and  support  of 
the  AT&T  Digital  Multi¬ 
plexed  Interface,  which 
provides  a  PBX  interface 
for  computer  connectivity. 

According  to  the  AT&T 
spokeswoman,  the  compa¬ 
ny  will  offer  the  new  prod¬ 
uct  at  a  price  10%  to  15% 


lower  than  a  similar  Sys¬ 
tem  85  with  complete  pri¬ 
vate  networking  capabili¬ 
ties. 

Carlos  Santiago,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harbinger  Group, 
Inc.,  a  Norwalk,  Conn.- 
based  consulting  company 
specializing  in  office  auto¬ 


mation  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  management,  said  the 
redundancy  provided  by 
the  System  85  SE’s  second 
processor  offers  only  a 
slight  increase  in  reliability 
over  the  System  75. 

The  smaller  switch,  San¬ 
tiago  said,  has  a  reputation 


for  being  very  reliable. 

Santiago  added  that  the 
System  75  is  much  easier  to 
administer  than  the  larger 
System  85.  “You  can  teach 
someone  how  to  manage 
the  System  75,  in  terms  of 
making  moves  and  changes, 
in  a  few  hours,”  Santiago 
said.  “The  System  85  is 
much  harder  to  operate.” 

Will  Felling,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the 
telecommunications  group 


at  Dataquest,  Inc.,  a  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  market  re¬ 
search  company,  described 
the  introduction  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem  85  SE  as  “a  smart  move 
that  leverages  R&D  work 
that  was  done  earlier  and 
reuses  it  in  an  application 
requiring  redundancy.” 

For  users,  the  System  85 
SE  offers  a  switch  with  a 
redundant  processor  at  a 
price  lower  than  the  Sys¬ 
tem  85,  Felling  said.O 


Does  the  vendor  offer  a  true 
distributed  matrix  switch  (versus  an 
electronic  patch  panel)? 


Is  the  distributed  switch  fully  opera¬ 
tional  at  the  maximum  announced 
matrix  size  when  all  satellite  switches 
are  attached? 


Are  there  any  documented  problems 
with  the  control  software,  resulting  in 
inability  to  control  the  switch? 


Are  systems  being  delivered  to 
customers  as  promised,  or  have  ship¬ 
ments  been  delayed? 


How  many  latest-generation  distrib¬ 
uted  switches  have  been  shipped  to 
customer  sites? 


Can  references  be  contacted,  with 
sites  visited? 


How  large  is  the  vendor’s  in-house 
service  organization? 


Is  local  customer  service  available 
from  vendor’s  in-house  organization? 


Is  performance  monitoring  integrated 
in  the  distributed  matrix  switch? 


How  much  distance  does  the  switch 
allow  between  DTE  and  DCE? 


Does  the  switch  provide  V.35  support 
I  with  no  sacrifice  in  RS-232  ports? 


Data 

Switch 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes- 
on  time 


200  + 


Yes 


75 


Yes 


Yes 


600' 


Yes 


Other 


It’s  time  to  add  up  the  score 
in  the  distributed  communica¬ 
tions  matrix  switch  market¬ 
place.  Tear  out  this  ad,  and 
compare  the  capabilities  and 
availability  of  competitive  dis¬ 
tributed  switching  systems 
with  the  proven  criteria  estab¬ 
lished  by  our  Data  Switch 
Galaxy- Plus. 

At  Data  Switch,  we  know 
that  Galaxy- Plus  is  the  most 
advanced,  proven  switch 
available  today.  And,  we  know 
that  no  competitor  within  our 
markets  can  match  the  service 
and  support  we  offer. 

Prove  it  to  yourself.  Try  to 
find  any  competitive  switch 
that  matches  the  11  evaluation 
criteria  set  by  Galaxy- Plus. 
Then  call  our  Data  Path 
Management  Specialists  at 
1-800-328-3279;  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  926-1801 ;  or  write 
Data  Switch  Corporation, 

One  Enterprise  Drive,  Dept. 
30,  Shelton,  CT  06484.  We’ll 
be  pleased  to  demonstrate 
that  Galaxy- Plus  stands  alone 
as  the  only  choice  for  your 
data  communications  network 
application.  At  Data  Switch, 
we  deliver  on  our  promises. 
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i  W  TARIFF  TOPICS 

AT&T  seeks  mux  service  approval 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T 
recently  filed  a  tariff  for  a  ser¬ 
vice  function  called  Network 
Multiplexing  Arrangement  that 
enables  up  to  20  2,400  bit/sec  an¬ 
alog  circuits  to  be  packed  into  a 
single  56K  bit/sec  Dataphone 
Digital  Service  (DDS)  line. 

The  tariff  was  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  meet  one  customer’s 
needs,  but  the  service  could  be 
made  generally  available  if  de¬ 
mand  develops,  according  to 
AT&T  spokesman  James  Byrnes. 

If  the  tariff  is  approved,  AT&T 
will  set  up  a  central  office  switch 
to  act  as  a  hub  for  analog  circuits 
used  by  an  unnamed  transporta¬ 
tion  company  to  support  remote 
terminals  and  aggregate  this  traf¬ 
fic  over  a  single  56K  bit/sec  DDS 
line  back  to  a  central  site.  The 
switch  will  perform  the  analog- 
to-digital  conversion. 

Although  a  desirable  service, 
it  is  not  expected  to  attract  many 
customers  because  of  the  $500  in¬ 
stallation  charge  and  $6,000 
monthly  service  fee,  according  to 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  announced  an  alliance 
with  Cray  Research,  Inc.  here  last 
week  to  develop  a  gateway  that 
will  allow  a  VAX  8250  minicom¬ 
puter  to  act  as  a  front-end  proces¬ 
sor  for  Cray  supercomputers. 

The  VAX  Supercomputer  Gate¬ 
way  will  enable  VAX  processors 
and  workstations  in  a  DECnet  en¬ 
vironment  to  submit  batch  jobs  to 
the  Cray  supercomputers  and  help 
DEC  stave  off  customer  migration 
to  departmental  supercomputer 
vendors  such  as  Floating  Point 
Systems,  Inc. 

The  VAX  Supercomputer  Gate¬ 
way,  supported  by  Cray  Station 
software,  will  provide  a  direct 
asynchronous  link  between  the 
VAXBI  bus  and  the  memory  I/O 
subsystem  of  Cray-1,  Cray  X-MP 
and  Cray-2  supercomputers.  The 
link,  which  requires  Cray-supplied 
wiring,  will  operate  at  IBM  host- 
processor  channel  speeds  of  24M 
bit/sec  at  distances  up  to  50  ft. 

In  addition  to  jointly  developing 
the  VAX  Supercomputer  Gateway, 
the  two  firms  announced  they 
would  jointly  develop  and  market 
applications  that  use  the  link. 

Those  products  will  be  aimed  at 
scientists  and  engineers  involved 
in  molecular  modeling,  finite  ele¬ 
ment  analysis,  computational  fluid 


tariff  analyst  Robert  Ellis  of  The 
Aries  Group,  Inc.  in  Rockville, 
Md. 

“The  concept  of  multiplexing  a 
56K  bit/sec  line  down  into  slower 
speed  channels  for  data  transmis¬ 
sion  is  a  good  idea.  Many  of  my 
clients  have  asked  AT&T  for  it,” 
Ellis  said.  “It  now  looks  like 
they’re  doing  it  for  a  single  cli- 


“Multiplexing  a  56K 
bit/sec  line  down  into 
slower  speed  channels  for 
data  transmission  is  a 
good  idea.  Many  of  my 
clients  have  asked  AT&T 
for  it,”  Robert  Ellis  said. 


ent,  but  the  cost  doesn’t  make 
sense,”  he  added. 

Many  of  the  regional  Bell  hold¬ 
ing  companies  have  offered  simi¬ 
lar  central  office-based  multi¬ 
plexing  functions  under  tariff 
since  April  1985.  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.,  for  example,  charges  about 
$256  per  month  for  multiplexing 
a  56K  bit/sec  line  down  into  20 
2,400  bit/sec  lines,  according  to 
the  tariff. 


dynamics,  complex  seismic  and 
geological  modeling  and  very  large 
scale  integration  (VLSI)  circuit  de¬ 
sign.  The  products  will  also  be 
aimed  at  the  business  sector  seek¬ 
ing  applications  for  econometric 
and  financial  modeling. 

Acting  as  a  front  end  to  a  super¬ 
computer,  the  VAX  prepares  data 
for  the  vector-type  processing 
done  by  the  Cray.  The  VAX  will  do 
some  processing  and  interact  with 
the  Cray  for  computationally  in¬ 
tensive  operations. 

With  the  gateway,  applications 
running  on  a  VAX  can  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  submit  batch  files 
automatically  for  processing  on 
the  Cray.  The  gateway  will  convert 
data  to  a  format  understood  by  the 
Cray,  transmit  the  data  directly  to 
the  Cray’s  memory  and  await  an 
answer.  Then  the  gateway  would 
route  the  answer  to  the  application 
that  requested  the  process. 

The  VAX  Supercomputer  Gate¬ 
way  will  support  connections  be¬ 
tween  Cray  equipment  and  VAX 
Clusters,  which  can  comprise  up  to 
16  VAX  processors  that  interoper¬ 
ate  as  if  they  were  one  unit,  and 
DECnet  local  networks.  These  con¬ 
nections  enable  VAX  minicomput¬ 
ers  as  well  as  VAX  workstations  to 
submit  batch  jobs  to  the  Cray. 

Prices  for  the  gateway  start  at 
$180,000. 

Cray,  which  sells  systems  for 
between  $5  million  and  $15  mil¬ 


For  T-l  multiplexing  func¬ 
tions,  which  break  the  circuit 
down  into  24  voice  channels, 
AT&T  charges  only  about  $412 
per  month,  even  though  T-l  lines 
are  about  five  times  the  cost  of 
56K  bit/sec  DDS  circuits. 

This  type  of  offering  may, 
however,  be  desirable  for  small- 
and  medium-volume  communica¬ 
tions  users  who  do  not  have  the 
large  volume  necessary  to  justify 
the  cost  of  a  T-l  circuit. 

Many  customers  would  rather 
let  AT&T  perform  the  multiplex¬ 
ing  function  at  its  central  office 
switch,  rather  than  invest  in  a 
multiplexer  and  hire  personnel  to 
maintain  the  equipment,  Ellis 
said. 

“If  AT&T  could  get  the  month¬ 
ly  charge  down  to  around  $350 
per  month,  I  think  a  lot  of  cus¬ 
tomers  would  be  interested  in  it. 
But  I  don't  know  if  AT&T  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  that,”  Ellis  said. 

The  new  multiplexing  arrange¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  produce 
$72,500  in  revenue  for  AT&T  in 
1987. 

The  tariff  is  scheduled  to  take 
effect  July  12,  pending  FCC  re¬ 
view. □ 


lion,  has  an  installed  base  of  about 
150  systems.  According  to  John  Lo¬ 
gan,  a  senior  analyst  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton-based  Yankee  Group,  50%  of 
these  processors  are  configured 
with  IBM  mainframes  as  front 
ends,  while  20%  of  them  have  DEC 
VAXes  as  front  ends.  Control  Data 
Corp.  processors  are  also  used  as 
front  ends  for  Crays. 

Processors  can  be  connected  to 
Cray  systems  using  products  such 
as  Network  Systems  Corp.’s  Hyper¬ 
channel,  which  links  computer  sys¬ 
tems  over  channel-to-channel  com¬ 
munications.  That  method,  how¬ 
ever,  supports  mostly  bulk  data 
file  transfer,  whereas  DEC’s  new 
gateway  links  the  memory  of  the 
VAX  to  the  memory  subsystem  of 
the  Cray. 

Logan  says  IBM  sells  a  vector¬ 
processing  facility  for  about 
$325,000.  That  system  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  an  IBM  3090 
mainframe.  With  the  announce¬ 
ment,  Logan  said,  DEC  will  stress 
it  has  matched  IBM’s  channel-to- 
channel  transfer  speeds  and  can 
offer  users  better  functionality 
than  the  IBM  front-end  systems  at 
a  lower  cost. 

Unless  IBM  and  Cray  announce 
a  similar  relationship,  the  joint 
DEC  and  Cray  announcement  may 
hurt  IBM.  “If  you  have  a  list  of 
function  preferences  that  you’d 
like  to  have,  DEC  has  another 
check  in  the  box.  IBM  does  not. 
That  could  disappear  in  a  year. 
What  remains  is  DEC’s  general  ad¬ 
vantage  of  better  networking  with 
DECnet  vs.  IBM’s  System  Network 
Architecture,”  said  Don  Brown, 
principal  of  D.H.  Brown  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  of  Tarrytown,  N.Y.O 


►  COMDEX/SPRING  '87 

Novell,  CXI 
bolster 
LAN  links 

Bridge ,  gateway 
products  debut . 

BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


ATLANTA  —  Novell,  Inc.  broad¬ 
ly  expanded  the  connections  be¬ 
tween  its  local-area  networks  and 
both  asynchronous  and  IBM  host 
environments  last  week  with  the 
rollout  of  a  series  of  bridge  and 
gateway  products. 

The  announcements  were  made 
at  the  Comdex/Spring  ’87  Confer¬ 
ence  here  in  conjunction  with  CXI, 
Inc.,  a  company  Novell  acquired  in 
January. 

Novell’s  software-based  remote 
asynchronous  bridge  can  be  used 
to  connect  NetWare-based  local- 
area  networks  or  it  can  provide  re¬ 
mote  personal  computers  access  to 
a  NetWare  network. 

The  bridge  comes  in  a  single-line 
version,  which  uses  the  existing 
asynchronous  port  on  an  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  or  compatible,  and 
a  multiline  version,  which  requires 
an  add-on  board  with  four  ports. 

The  bridge,  which  supports 
transmission  speeds  up  to  19.2K 
bit/sec,  automatically  establishes 
links  to  other  networks  after  deter¬ 
mining  the  address  of  network 
data.  The  single  communications 
line  bridge  costs  $395,  and  the  mul¬ 
tiline  version  costs  $995. 

The  company’s  new  NetWare 
Asynchronous  Connection  Service 
enables  users  on  a  NetWare-based 
network  to  access  asynchronous 
minicomputers,  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion  services  such  as  The  Source. 
Connections  to  hosts  can  be  either 
direct  or  remote. 

Unlike  Novell’s  earlier  product, 
which  allowed  a  user  to  connect  to 
only  one  asynchronous  gateway, 
NetWare  Asynchronous  Connec¬ 
tion  Service  lets  users  connect  to 
any  gateway  by  resource  name. 

The  product,  priced  at  $1,095, 
supports  up  to  nine  concurrent  ses¬ 
sions  and  is  designed  to  be  used  in 
individual  personal  computers  on 
the  network,  and  not  in  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  gateway. 

Both  Novell  products  are  due  in 
the  third  quarter. 

CXI  unveilings 

For  its  part,  CXI  unveiled  a  se¬ 
ries  of  remote  and  direct-connect 
3270-emulation  gateways  for  No¬ 
vell  networks.  Both  types  of  gate¬ 
ways  support  IBM’s  Network  Basic 
I/O  System,  as  well  as  a  propri¬ 
etary  Novell  protocol  called  the 
NetWare  SPX  LAN  interface.  SPX 
supports  internetworking;  NET¬ 
BIOS  does  not. 

The  new  PCOX/COAX-MUX  is  a 
coaxial  cable  gateway  board  that 
enables  networked  IBM  Personal 
Computers  and  new  Personal  Sys- 

See  page  34 
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VARs  pitch  user 
advantages 

continued  from  page  4 


surprises.  By  using  this,  we  can 
control  the  variables  to  avoid  ser¬ 
vice  problems  later  on.” 

Crawford,  like  many  of  his 
counterparts,  avoids  problems  by 
installing  and  testing  a  customer’s 
network  at  his  firms’  facilities  be¬ 
fore  installing  the  equipment  at 
the  customer’s  site. 

All  of  the  hand-holding  comes  at 
a  price  that  is  steeper  than  what 
customers  would  pay  through  a  re¬ 
tailer  or  direct  sales  representa¬ 
tive.  Although  billing  at  each  firm 
is  different,  Henderson  from  Net¬ 
works  Plus  admitted,  ‘‘We  tend  to 
be  rather  profitable.” 

But  Boyd  maintained  that  by 
getting  customers  to  consider  the 
life  cycle  costs  of  the  system,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  using  the  sys¬ 
tem,  value-added  resellers  can  help 
customers  find  ways  to  keep  those 
costs  down. 

Crawford  said  problems  users 
might  be  unaware  of  are  endless. 
“Customers  tend  to  make  a  lot  of 
wrong  assumptions  about  what 
their  needs  are,”  he  said.O 


So  What? 


Here’s  what.  While  others  may  also  have  coast 
to  coast  networks,  the  LDX  NET  fiber  optic  network 
offers  these  important  differences: 

•  LDX  NET  is  dedicated  specifically  to  serving 
business  customers. 

•  Our  network  is  designed  to  provide  private  line 
services  exclusively.  Service  offerings  include  Voice 
Frequency  Service,  Digital  Data  Service,  DS-1  Service 
and  DS-3  Service. 


•  Our  customers  are  supported  by  the  most 
sophisticated  centralized,  computerized  testing  and 
maintenance  systems  for  private  line  circuits. 

And,  our  coast  to  coast  fiber  optic  network  is 
already  being  used  cost-effectively  by  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  businesses  for  the  integration  of  their  voice,  data 
and  video  communications. 

So  What? 

So  call  LDX  NET,  America’s  Private  Line  Specialist. 


America’s  Private  Line  Specialist 

15450  South  Outer  Forty  Road  /  Chesterfield,  Missouri  63017  /  (314)  537-8000 


tosh  microcomputers  to  emulate 
IBM  3278  or  3279  terminals  and 
perform  file  transfers.  When  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  host  soft¬ 
ware  component  —  DCA’s  Irma- 
link  or  ForteNet,  or  IBM’s  3270 
File  Transfer  program  —  custom¬ 
ers  can  use  the  typical  Macintosh 
cut-and-paste  commands  to  access 
parts  of  host  files. 

Priced  at  $1,195,  Maclrma  will 
be  available  in  the  fall. 

DCA  also  announced  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  Smart  Alec  5250/90:  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  that  provides 
terminal  emulation  and  bidirec¬ 
tional  file  transfer  between  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers  and  IBM’s  family 
of  System/3X  minicomputers.  The 
new  version  also  enables  Sys- 


►  COMDEX  '87 

DCA  micro  links  debut 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


ATLANTA  —  Digital  Communi¬ 
cations  Associates,  Inc.  (DCA)  used 
the  Comdex/Spring  ’87  show  here 
last  week  to  introduce  an  IBM  ter¬ 
minal-emulation  product  for  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.’s  newest  microcom¬ 
puters  and  a  link  between  IBM  Sys- 
tem/3X  minicomputers  and  IBM’s 
new  Personal  System/2  microcom¬ 
puters. 

Maclrma,  a  terminal-emulation 
board  for  the  Macintosh  II  and 
Macintosh  SE,  is  the  first  Apple 
micro-to-mainframe  product  from 
DCA,  manufacturer  of  the  popular 
Irma  3270  emulation  board  for  IBM 
Personal  Computers. 

Maclrma  enables  both  Macin- 


Maclrma  is  the  first  Apple 
micro-to-mainframe  product 
from  DCA. 


tem/3X  processors  to  support 
IBM’s  new  Personal  System/2  Mod¬ 
el  50,  60  and  80  microcomputers 
and  is  said  to  have  the  same  func¬ 
tionality  and  user  interface  as  ear¬ 
lier  versions  of  this  product. 

The  new  version  of  Smart  Alec 
is  slated  for  release  in  the  third 
quarter  and  is  priced  at  $895. 

The  Alpharetta,  Ga.-based  com¬ 
pany  also  introduced  Irma  2,  soft¬ 
ware  that  enables  users  of  IBM 
Personal  Computers  to  move  from 
Control  Unit  Terminal  Emulation 
to  Distributed  Function  Terminal 
(DFT)  technology. 


With  DFT  technology,  users  of 
Irma  2  will  be  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  multiple  sessions  and  All 
Points  Addressable  graphics.  Irma 
2  is  being  offered  as  a  complete 
product,  including  add-on  board, 
and  as  a  software  upgrade  for  us¬ 
ers  with  existing  Irma  and  Forte 
PJ  hardware. 

Irma  2  will  be  available  this 
month.  Pricing  for  the  full  Irma  2 
is  $1,195;  the  software  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately  for  $395.  From 
now  until  Dec.  31,  1987,  current 
Irma  and  Forte  PJ  users  can  up¬ 
grade  to  the  software  for  $75. 

Personal  Computers  equipped 
with  Irma  products  can  also  take 
advantage  of  another  new  product 
announced  at  the  show,  Window- 
link  for  Irma,  which  allows  DCA’s 


terminal-emulation  and  file-trans¬ 
fer  software  to  run  under  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  Windows  application. 

Windowlink  is  a  software  mod¬ 
ule  that  works  in  conjunction  with 
Irma  2,  Irma  or  Forte  PJ  to  allow 
terminal  emulation  and  micro-to- 
mainframe  file  transfer  to  run  as 
Microsoft  Windows  applications. 
Windowlink  features  include  back¬ 
ground  file  transfer  and  cut,  copy 
and  paste  capabilities. 

Since  Windows  allows  users  to 
have  multiple  active  applications 
at  one  time,  both  a  host-emulation 
session  and  file  transfer  remain  ac¬ 
tive  while  Windowlink  users 
switch  to  another  application,  such 
as  word  processing. 

Due  for  delivery  in  early  fall, 
Windowlink  is  priced  at  $195.0 
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►  OPEN  NETWORKING 

Sun  extends  reach  to 
IBM  with  new  net  gear 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  Ex¬ 
panding  on  its  Open  Systems  Net¬ 
work  (OSN)  strategy,  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  last  week  announced 
products  designed  to  provide 
greater  compatibility  with  IBM,  in¬ 
cluding  software  that  will  enable 
applications  on  Sun  systems  to 
communicate  via  LU  6.2  with  IBM 
System/36s,  38s  and  IBM  Personal 
Computers. 

Products  released  as  part  of 
SunLink  Version  5.0  included  the 
SunLink  Channel  Adapter,  an  IBM 
mainframe  channel  adapter  that 
provides  a  programmable,  high¬ 
speed  local  connection  to  IBM  and 
IBM-compatible  mainframes. 

The  $20,000  adapter,  consisting 
of  two  VME-compatible  boards,  en¬ 
ables  Sun  devices  outfitted  with 
the  proper  software  to  emulate  a 
number  of  host-attached  devices 
simultaneously,  Sun  reported.  In 
some  configurations,  the  adapter 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  multiple 
devices  performing  control  unit 
emulation. 

The  new  SunLink  Local  3270  is  a 
software  product  that  enables  Sun 
workstations  to  emulate  locally  at¬ 
tached  IBM  3274  cluster  control¬ 
lers.  Sun  workstations  connected 
to  the  gateway  by  Ethernet  can 
now  perform  3278  terminal  emula¬ 
tion,  3270  PC  file  transfer  and  Da- 
tastream  Access  Interface  to  3270 
datastreams  at  channel  speeds.  Lo¬ 
cal  3270  is  priced  at  $6,000. 

LU  6.2  compatibility  is  provided 
through  SunLink  SNA  Peer-to- 
Peer,  a  software  package  that  en¬ 
ables  Sun  systems  to  communicate 
using  IBM’s  Advanced  Program-to- 


Program  Communications  and  Doc¬ 
ument  Interchange  Architecture 
(DIA)  command  function  sets. 
These  products  enable  devices  to 
communicate  within  an  IBM  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  envi¬ 
ronment  on  a  peer  basis. 

Using  IBM’s  APPC  application 
programming  interface,  software 
developers  can  create  applications 
on  Sun  Systems  that  can  communi¬ 
cate  via  LU  6.2  protocols  with  IBM 
System/36s,  System/38s  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers.  Support  of  IBM’s 
DIA  will  also  enable  Sun  systems 
to  communicate  with  other  DIA- 
compatible  products,  such  as  IBM’s 
DISOSS. 

The  product  will  sell  for  $6,000. 

Also  announced  was  the  Sun¬ 
Link  Multiprotocol  Communica¬ 
tions  Processor,  a  $4,000  add-on 
board  that  has  two  RS-232-C/RS- 
423  ports  and  two  RS-449  ports. 
Each  board  supports  synchronous 
and  asynchronous  transmission 
and  can  support  several  protocols 
simultaneously,  including  SunLink 
SNA  3270,  X.25  and  Defense  Data 
Network  protocols. 

As  part  of  the  OSN  strategy,  the 
spokeswoman  said  Sun  will  devel¬ 
op  a  new  product  that  will  combine 
the  technologies  of  its  Network 
File  System  (NFS)  —  a  remote  file 
access  protocol  —  with  Centram 
Systems  West,  Inc.’s  Transcenden¬ 
tal  Operating  System  (TOPS)  local 
network  software.  Centram  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Sun. 

The  TOPS  software  allows  for 
file  sharing  between  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  Macintoshes  and  IBM 
Personal  Computers  and  compati¬ 
bles.  The  product  combinig  NFS 
with  TOPS  is  scheduled  for  avail¬ 
ability  by  third  quarter  1987.0 


Washington  Update  | 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  In  an 
effort  to  meet  user  demand  for 
more  stable  access  rates,  US 
West,  Inc.  last  week  sought 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  permission  to  establish 
unified  access  rates  for  its  14- 
state  operating  territory. 

US  West  now  has  more  than 
6,400  different  rates  for  access 
services  throughout  its  region. 
Rather  than  having  separate 
rates  for  each  service  in  each 
state,  US  West  would  have  one 
regional  rate  for  each  access 
service  offered  in  the  US  West 
operating  territory  —  reducing 
the  total  number  of  tariffs  to 
425.  These  rates  would  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  averaging  rates  for 
each  service,  according  to  the 
tariff  filed  by  US  West. 

US  West  and  all  other  local 
telephone  operating  companies 
provide  access  between  custom¬ 
er  premises  and  the  networks 
of  long-distance  carriers. 

Under  a  unified  rate  plan, 
long-distance  carriers  and  pri¬ 
vate  network  customers  who 
use  US  West’s  access  services 
will  be  better  able  to  predict 
rates  and  plan  their  budgets, 
according  to  US  West.  Long-dis¬ 
tance  carriers  will  also  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  price  their  services 
because  their  costs  for  local  ac¬ 
cess  will  not  vary  from  state  to 
state. 

With  rate  averaging,  a  cost 
change  may  not  necessarily  re¬ 
sult  in  a  rate  change,  said  Ju¬ 
dith  Nitsche,  tariff  analyst 
with  the  FCC  Tariff  Analysis 
division,  because  the  cost  is 


spread  out  over  a  wider  cus¬ 
tomer  base. 

Under  the  rate  averaging 
scenario,  some  rates  will  in¬ 
crease  and  others  will  decline, 
according  to  Nitsche.  A  custom¬ 
er  in  a  state  with  lower  rates 
than  surrounding  states  will 
probably  see  rates  increase. 

The  regional  Bell  holding 
company  claimed  this  type  of 
rate  averaging  would  protect 
customers  from  the  constant 
rate  changes  that  now  occur  on 
a  state-by-state  basis. 

US  West  said  billing  proce¬ 
dures  will  be  simplified,  and 
this  will  make  it  easier  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  monitor  their  bills. 

US  West  will  not  earn  any 
additional  revenue  under  this 
new  method  of  rate  making. 
“Rate  averaging  shouldn’t  give 
US  West  any  economic  advan¬ 
tage,”  said  Nitsche,  who  added 
that  the  FCC  doesn’t  see  any 
potential  problems  with  this 
rate-averaging  plan,  although 
she  acknowledged  public  com¬ 
ments  on  the  plan  may  indicate 
otherwise. 

The  Texas  state  legislature 
last  week  passed  a  compromise 
deregulation  bill  for  long-dis¬ 
tance  carriers  that  will  allow 
the  dominant  carrier,  in  this 
case  AT&T,  more  flexibility  in 
setting  rates  for  interexchange 
services  deemed  competitive  by 
the  state  public  utilities  com¬ 
mission.  If  signed  into  law  by 
the  governor,  the  bill  will  take 
effect  in  1989.  The  law  will 
permit  AT&T  to  change  rates 
within  predetermined  price 
bands  and  to  introduce  new 
rates  on  short  notice.  □ 


►  POINT-OF-SALE  NETWORKS 

US  West  unit  wins  $30m  net  deal 


US  West 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington.  D.C.  Correspondent 


OMAHA,  Neb.  —  Applied  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
US  West  Information  Systems,  last 
week  announced  the  signing  of  a 
five-year,  $30  million  contract  to 
provide  the  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  Banking  Group  Ltd.  w  ith  a 
point-of-sale  network  that  will  link 
60,000  terminals  throughout  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

This  is  the  largest  contract  Ap¬ 
plied  Communications,  based  here, 
has  won  to  date,  according  to  the 
company,  and  it  is  seen  as  a  coup 
for  parent  US  West  in  its  attempt 
to  diversify  beyond  the  local  ex¬ 
change  market. 

Applied  Communications  mar¬ 
kets  transaction  processing  soft¬ 
ware  and  services  for  automated 
teller  machine,  point-of-sale  termi¬ 
nal,  manned  teller  machine,  video¬ 
tex,  home  banking,  wire  transfer 


and  cash  management  networks. 
Applied  Communications’  Base24 
and  WireNet  software  products  are 
licensed  to  180  customers  world¬ 
wide. 

Applied  Communications  will 
serve  as  systems  integrator  for  the 
Australian  POS  network,  installing 
hardware  and  software  and  han¬ 
dling  support  for  the  net,  which 
will  process  more  than  180  trans¬ 
actions  per  second. 

Under  the  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  contract,  Applied  Commu¬ 
nications  will  deliver  its  Base24- 
atm  and  Base24-pos  products,  in 
addition  to  Tandem  Computers, 
Inc.  hardware  provided  under  a  re¬ 
marketing  agreement.  The  initial 
hardware  configuration  will  in¬ 
clude  Tandem  high-end  NonStop 
VLX  processors  and  POS  terminals 
manufactured  by  a  variety  of  ven¬ 
dors. 

Under  Phase  1  of  the  project, 
four  to  eight  Tandem  CPUs  will  be 


brought  on  line  and  6,000  to  12,000 
POS  terminals  will  begin  operation 
in  October  1987,  said  Dale  Ratliff, 
director  of  international  support  at 
Applied  Communications.  The  Tan¬ 
dem  CPUs  will  process  the  transac¬ 
tions,  which  will  be  entered  at 
store  locations. 

The  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
network  will  run  over  Australian 
Telecom’s  Tran$end  X.25  public 
packet  network. 

Tran$end  is  a  new'  network  now 
in  pilot  tests  and  will  be  on  line  by 
the  time  the  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  netw'ork  comes  on  line, 
Ratliff  said. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand’s 
POS  network  will  also  interconnect 
with  a  variety  of  hosts  and  private 
networks  run  by  other  banks  and 
credit  authorization  companies. 
“In  order  to  process  many  transac¬ 
tions,  we  w  ill  have  to  communicate 
w  ith  a  number  of  host  systems  and 
networks  outside  of  the  Australia 


and  New  Zealand  network,”  Ratliff 
said.  “Our  software  supports  many 
of  the  most  commonly  used  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  banking  community 
such  as  IBM,  Wang,  NCR  and  Un¬ 
isys. 

“The  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
network  will  be  required  to  switch 
transactions  onto  private  net¬ 
works,  and  our  support  of  the  Tele- 
com/EFTPOS  X.25  protocol  stan¬ 
dard  will  ensure  successful 
communications,”  Ratliff  said. 

Derek  Gall,  general  manager  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  Elec¬ 
tronic  Network  Services,  said,  “We 
believe  that  the  Tandem  architec¬ 
ture,  combined  with  the  software 
experience  of  Applied  Communica¬ 
tions,  provides  us  with  the  capabil¬ 
ity  to  expand  our  systems  in  a  rap¬ 
idly  changing  technical  environ¬ 
ment  as  quickly  as  the  market 
demands.” 

Applied  Communications,  which 
was  acquired  by  US  West  in  July 
1986,  plans  to  open  an  Australian 
sales  office  this  year  to  increase  its 
customer  base  from  the  six  ac¬ 
counts  it  currently  has  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  banking  market. □ 


Welcome  toN.E.Ts  IDNX/20. 


Introducing  full  IDNX  functionality  in  a 
new,  low-cost  transmission  resource  manager. 


Through  extensive  breakthroughs  in  integrated 
technology,  we've  reduced  equipment  size  and 
cost  dramatically  to  deliver  the  new  IDNX/20. 

A  smaller  transmission  resource  manager  that 
gives  you  much  more  flexibility  when  you're 
configuring  your  network. 

The  system  supports  the  same  interface  cards 
as  our  larger  transmission  resource  managers. 
And,  in  fact,  has  room  for  ten.  (Not  counting  the 
two  reserved  for  common  logic  boards.) 


The  IDNX/20  integrates  easily  with  your  IDNX 
network.  It  runs  the  same  network  software. 
And  it  all  runs  with  N.E.T.'s  complete  line  of 
advanced  network  management  products. 

You  get  the  same  fault  tolerance  you  expect 
with  all  N.E.T.  IDNX  systems.  Choose  a  version 
with  redundant  common  logic  boards,  power 
supplies,  and  battery  back-up — or  a  non- 
redundant  version  for  even  greater  economy. 


As  you  can  see,  the  IDNX/20  puts  full  IDNX 
networking  functionality  into  a  smaller,  more 
affordable  package. 

The  big  benefit: 

Now,  N.E.T.  networks  are  more  cost  effective 
than  ever. 

Now,  you  can  use  T1  to  build  smaller 
networks. 

Now,  you  can  extend  the  reach  of  your  present 
T1  network  to  additional,  lower-traffic  sites. 


Cost  effectively.  With  high-end  T1  network 
functionality. 

You  not  only  benefit  from  maximum 
communications  control  and  cost  savings,  but 
you're  backed  by  the  incomparable  service  and 
support  of  N.E.T. 

Welcome  to  a  new  T1  networking  functionality 
that  is  nothing  short  of  brilliant. 

In  that  light,  why  not  take  a  fresh  look  at  your 
networking  strategy?  And  see  how  N.E.T.'s 
IDNX/20  offers  you  a  brighter  networking  future. 
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Industry 

Update 


AT&T  president  addresses  U.S.  economy 

AT&T  President  Robert  E.  Allen  recently  spoke  out  against  deficit  spending  and  the  de¬ 
clining  state  of  the  American  economy.  Allen  said  he  is  concerned  that  “we  are  spending 
more  than  we  are  producing,”  a  situation  that  could  be  partially  rectified  if  the  U.S.  ex¬ 
ploits  its  leadership  position  in  information  technology.  “Our  best  bet  for  enhanced  pro¬ 
ductivity  lies  in  our  communications  technology,”  he  said,  but  American  business  has 
failed  to  commit  to  it.  “The  plant  and  the  office  suffer  from  lack  of  connectivity,  network¬ 
ing  and  compatibility.” 


VENDOR  VIEW 


CHRIS  KENBER 

The  potential  of 
digitized  voice 

While  T-l  networking  has  unquestionably  be¬ 
come  the  hottest  topic  in  wide-area  networking 
today,  a  new  development  is  beginning  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  the  T-l-like  capabilities  of  56K  bit/sec  and 
lower  speed  digital  links  for  a  wider  range  of  users. 

T-l  has  brought  digital  voice  and  data  integration 
into  large  corporate  networks  and  given  some  of  the 
nation’s  largest  organizations  a  degree  of  control 
over  their  communications  that  was  reserved  for  car¬ 
riers  in  the  past. 

However,  the  benefits  of  this  networking  approach 
are  about  to  become  available  to  a  far  greater  audi¬ 
ence,  thanks  to  advances  in  the  digitizing  of  voice. 

As  a  consequence  of  new  techniques  in  low  bit-rate 
voice-digitizing  methods,  users  will  soon  be  able  to 
create  integrated  voice  and  data  networks  over  56K 
bit/sec  digital  data  links  and  combine  statistically 
multiplexed  voice  and  data  over  19. 2K  and  14. 4K 
bit/sec  leased  lines. 

The  secret  lies  in  the  ability  to  digitize  voice  to  op¬ 
erate  at  9.6K  bit/sec,  while  retaining  communica- 
tions-quality  voice  reproduction.  For  some  years,  dig¬ 
itized  voice  has  been  available  at  rates  below  the 
64K  bit/sec  pulse  code  modulation  (PCM)  standard 
and  32K  bit/sec  adaptive  differential  PCM  techniques 
used  today,  but  the  techniques  have  only  provided  a 
“Speak  and  Spell”  sound  quality  that  eliminates 
speaker  recognition  and  emotional  content  from  con¬ 
versations.  Now  the  market  is  beginning  to  see  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  9.6K  or  14. 4K  bit/sec  digitized  voice 
that  provides  full  speaker  recognition  and  carries  the 
full  emotional  content  of  the  conversation. 

A  single  56K  bit/sec  DDS  link  may  eventually  be 
able  to  carry  as  many  as  12  voice  channels  or  12 
channels  of  mixed  voice  and  data  at  better  than  ac¬ 
ceptable  voice  quality.  At  14. 4K  bit/sec,  it  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  feasible  to  carry  multiple  voice  and  data  chan¬ 
nels,  bringing  voice  and  data  integration  within  the 
reach  of  even  the  smallest  location. 

This  development  is  dramatic  by  itself  because  of 
its  potential  to  expand  the  capacity  of  existing  T-l 
links  greatly.  But  when  combined  with  statistical 
multiplexing  of  data,  it  offers  broad  integrated 
voice/data  networking  to  the  whole  spectrum  of 
small  and  medium-sized  users  for  whom  the  expense 
and  complexity  of  T-l  links  have  been  impractical. 

Many  locations  with  significant  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  needs,  such  as  bank  branches  and  retailers, 
could  make  immediate  use  of  wide-area  56K  bit/sec 
integrated  voice/data  networks  in  volumes  that  could 
dwarf  the  T-l  marketplace,  particularly  with  the 
higher  reliability  and  tariff  reductions  of  digital  ser¬ 
vices.  This  new  voice  technology  also  operates  effec¬ 
tively  over  satellite  links,  despite  the  built-in  delays 
—  in  fact,  Micom  uses  its  own  low  bit-rate  voice 
technology  to  communicate  to  its  Puerto  Rico  facility 
over  a  satellite  link,  with  no  discernible  reduction  in 
voice  quality. 

New  technologies  frequently  fail  to  live  up  to  their 
advance  billing.  Nevertheless,  low’  bit-rate  voice  has 
the  potential  to  change  the  landscape  of  integrated 
voice/data  networking  and  to  multiply  the  current 
T-l -oriented  market  opportunity  many  times  over.L. 

Kenber  is  corporate  vice-president,  marketing  op¬ 
erations,  with  Micom  Systems,  Inc. 


►  Q&A 


NATA  chief  outlines 
views  on  industry 


Now  in  the  second  half  of  his  one-year 
term  as  the  president  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Telecommunications  Association 
(NATA),  Edwin  Spievack  has  adapted 
NATA  to  suit  the  changing  needs  of  its 
members,  the  interconnects.  Senior  Edi¬ 
tor  Pam  Powers  discussed  with  Spievack 
NATA's  emerging  role  as  educator  for  the 
interconnects,  which  are  trying  to  diver¬ 
sify  into  new  lines  of  business  following 
the  recent  decline  in  the  private  branch 
exchange  market  and  increased  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  deregulated  Bell  operating 
companies. 

How  large  is  NATA? 

We  currently  have  about  700  members, 
which  doesn’t  represent  much  expansion 
for  the  past  year,  but  it’s  good  consider¬ 
ing  the  recent  shakeout  in  the  intercon¬ 
nect  industry.  In  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
a  large  number  of  our  members  have  exit¬ 
ed  the  market. 

What  were  the  causes  of  the  shake¬ 
out? 

As  the  regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  came  back  into  the  market,  there 
was  a  real  squeeze  on  profitability  for 
the  interconnects.  They  simply  lacked 
the  economic  resources  to  sustain  them¬ 
selves  against  the  competition. 


Also,  manufacturers  have  of  late  tried 
to  respond  to  price  wars  by  establishing 
exclusive  distributorships  in  order  to  lim¬ 
it  competition.  In  the  past,  any  distribu¬ 
tor  who  wanted  to  go  into  business  had 
access  to  the  products  of  virtually  any 
manufacturer.  That’s  no  longer  the  case. 

Finally,  Centrex  has  had  and  will  con¬ 
tinue,  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 

See  page  10 


Edwin  Spievack 


►  SATELLITE  NETWORKS 

Equatorial  wins  VSAT  deal 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW, 
Calif.  —  Equatorial  Com¬ 
munications  Co.  recently 
signed  a  $4  million,  two- 
year  contract  with  S&L 
Data  Corporation,  Inc.  of 
Cincinnati  for  a  VSAT  sat¬ 
ellite  network  to  support 
customers  of  its  financial 
services  operations  in  15 
states. 

S&L  provides  data  base 
management  and  comput¬ 
er  communications  to  the 
200  financial  institutions 
that  own  S&L.  The  satel¬ 
lite  system  of  very  small 
aperture  terminals  will  be 
used  to  supply  these  insti¬ 
tutions  with  communica¬ 
tions  and  access  to  S&L’s 
on-line  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  facilities. 

The  S&L  equipment  and 
service  contract,  com¬ 
bined  with  other  recent 


orders  totaling  more  than 
$10.5  million,  comes  as 
good  news  to  the  finan¬ 
cially  troubled  Equatorial, 
which  reported  a  $3.31 
million  loss  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 
Equatorial  revenue 

dropped  37%  from  $18.8 
million  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1986  to  $11.9  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  corresponding 
period  this  year. 

Customers  who  recent¬ 
ly  signed  contracts  for 
Equatorial  VSAT  net¬ 
works  include  Reuters 
Holdings  pic  of  the  UK; 
Cable  &  Wireless,  Hong 
Kong;  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice;  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management;  the 
government  of  India;  and 
Fiserv,  Inc. 

Under  the  S&L  con¬ 
tract,  Equatorial  will  pro¬ 
vide:  its  EquaStar  satellite 
transaction  network, 
which  includes  an  undis¬ 


closed  number  of  C-200 
microcomputer  earth  sta¬ 
tions;  access  to  Equator¬ 
ial’s  master  earth  station 
and  packet-switching 
equipment  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.;  C-band  fre¬ 
quency  transmission  over 
Equatorial-owned  satellite 
capacity;  and  24-hour-a- 
day  network  operation 
and  maintenance. 

“We  considered  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  technologies  before 
deciding  on  the  VSAT  net¬ 
work,”  said  Gary  Fergu¬ 
son,  assistant  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  planning  and 
product  development  at 
S&L,  but  the  deciding  fac¬ 
tor  was  Equatorial’s  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Burroughs 
Corp.  poll  select  protocol. 
“We,  like  many  financial 
institutions,  are  heavy  us¬ 
ers  of  Burroughs  comput¬ 
ers  and  needed  a  network 
that  would  support  the 
See  page  10 
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BRIEFS 


Martin  Marietta  Corp. 

recently  entered  into  an  ex¬ 
clusive  agreement  with 
RCA  American  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  (AMERICOM) 
under  which  AMERICOM 
will  provide  wideband  vid¬ 
eo  transmission  services  as 
part  of  the  Martin  Marietta 
team  bid  on  Federal  Tele¬ 
communications  System 
2000. 

M/A-Com  Telecom¬ 
munications,  Inc.  said  it 
signed  a  contract  with  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Jones  and  Co.,  an 

investment  counseling 
firm,  for  the  provision  of  a 
pilot  very  small  aperture 
terminal  network. 

Beginning  in  the  second 
quarter,  M/A-Com  will  con¬ 
nect  1 1  Jones  branch  office 
sites  to  the  M/A-Com  satel¬ 
lite  hub  in  Germantown, 
Md.  Jones  will  use  the 
VSAT  network  for  digital 
data,  voice  and  video  appli¬ 
cations.  M/A-Com  Telecom¬ 
munications  was  recently 
acquired  by  Hughes  Air¬ 
craft  Co. 

Arthur  Young  &  Co. 

hosted  a  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Entrepreneurs  of  the 
Year  contest.  Among  its 
winners  was  Excelan, 
Inc.’s  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  business  develop¬ 
ment,  Kanwal  Rekhi,  who 
took  the  award  for  entre- 


Equatorial 
wins  deal 

continued  from  page  9 
Burroughs  protocol.” 
Another  important  fac¬ 


preneurial  success  of  a 
business  owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  by  a  minority  individ¬ 
ual.  Under  Rekhi,  Excelan 
doubled  its  revenue  be¬ 
tween  1985  and  1986. 

Ericsson  Information 
Systems,  Inc.  was  recently 
awarded  two  contracts  for 
the  provision  of  Ericsson’s 
Axe  central  office  equip¬ 
ment  to  Southwestern  Bell 
Corp. 

The  contracts  are  for 
early  1988  installation  of 
equipment  for  use  in  a  Mis¬ 
souri  central  office  serving 
15,000  subscribers  and  for 
switches  for  Southwes¬ 
tern’s  technology  facility, 
to  be  up  by  mid-1988. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 

has  installed  a  $1  million 
DMS-250C  digital  communi¬ 
cations  system  for  a  Hawai¬ 
ian  long-distance  reseller, 
Long/Distance  USA. 

The  company  will  use 
the  system  primarily  for 
the  provision  of  operator 
assistance  services  to  some 
40  hotels  in  the  Hawaiian 
islands. 

General  DataComm, 
Inc.  announced  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  under  which  a  stra¬ 
tegic  development  unit  will 
be  formed  to  develop 
“networking  concepts,” 
and  the  company’s  interna- 


tor  in  choosing  Equatorial 
was  the  fixed-rate  con¬ 
tract.  “We  found  we  were 
becoming  far  too  dependent 
upon  AT&T,”  Ferguson 
said.  “We  didn’t  want  to  be 


tional  operations  will  be 
combined  into  a  single  unit. 

James  E.  Linnel,  former 
vice-president  of  interna¬ 
tional  operations,  was 
elected  as  the  new  vice- 
president  for  the  strategic 
operations  unit. 

Added  to  the  list  of  re¬ 
cent  management  changes 
within  Corvus  Systems, 
Inc.  is  William  R.  Halford 
as  vice-president,  reporting 
to  Joseph  W.  Rooney,  exec¬ 
utive  vice-president.  Hal¬ 
ford  was  a  sales  manager 
with  Rolm  Corp. 

Artel  Communications 
Corp.  posted  a  first-quarter 
loss  of  $927,186  on  revenue 
of  $802,734.  That  compares 
with  a  net  loss  of  $342,103 
for  the  first  quarter  of  last 
year  on  revenue  of  $1,068 
million.  The  fiber-optic  sys¬ 
tem  vendor  said  recent 
management  changes  are 
expected  to  improve  the 
company’s  earnings  perfor¬ 
mance. 

CompuServe,  Inc.  said  it 
will  reduce  connect  rates 
for  its  Information  Service 
to  equal  its  current  evening 
and  weekend  connect  rates, 
starting  June  1. 

In  the  past  year,  Compu¬ 
Serve  has  reduced  rates  for 
its  2,400  baud  access  and 
free  upload  services.  □ 


tied  to  one  vendor.  We  suf¬ 
fered  some  major  price 
hikes  when  AT&T  in¬ 
creased  its  private-line 
rates.  We  went  with  Equa¬ 
torial  to  get  some  rate  sta¬ 
bility  for  a  few  years,”  Fer¬ 
guson  said. 

S&L  estimates  that  most 
of  its  200  offices  and  mem¬ 
ber  savings  institutions 
will  use  the  network, 
which  will  be  operational 
by  the  end  of  this  year, 
Ferguson  said.  Network  us¬ 
ers  can  either  purchase  or 
lease  the  VSAT  equipment 
from  S&L. 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
S&L  announcement,  Equa¬ 
torial  revealed  details  of  its 
deal  with  Reuters,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  news  wire  service. 
Equatorial  will  provide 
Reuters  with  a  master 
earth  station  in  New  York 
and  250  C-100  VSATs  to 
provide  its  news  service  to 
subscribers  in  Central 
America,  South  America 
and  the  Caribbean. 

The  one-way  broadcast 
data  service  will  use  the  In¬ 
ternational  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Satellite  Organiza¬ 
tion  Intelnet  I  data 
transmission  service.  An 
identical  service  is  being 
used  by  Reuters  to  provide 
news  service  in  the  U.S.O 


NATA  chief 

continued  from  page  9 

unit  and  dollar  volume  of 
private  branch  exchange 
sales. 

What  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  shakeout? 

The  merger  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  movement  has  been 
the  primary  result.  Two 
years  ago,  companies  were 
acquiring  and  merging  on  a 
willy-nilly  basis.  That,  un¬ 
fortunately,  resulted  in  a 
number  of  new  companies 
with  too  diverse  a  range  of 
products  and  services. 

Last  year,  these  compa¬ 
nies  became  more  sophisti¬ 
cated.  Now  mergers  are 
concentrated  within  pre¬ 
cise  regional  and  local  ar¬ 
eas,  with  limited  product 
lines.  That  way,  after  the 
acquisition,  they  don’t  face 
the  necessity  of  further 
capital  investment  in  train¬ 
ing  people  to  maintain,  sell 
and  install  diverse  product 
lines  that  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand. 

There  is  no  question  the 
shakeout  has  created  stron¬ 
ger  companies,  for  the  most 
part,  and  has  eliminated  a 
lot  of  confusion  for  the 
user. 

What  does  the  future  of 
the  interconnect  industry 
look  like? 

The  whole  telecommuni¬ 
cations  economy  is  moving 
more  and  more  toward 
networking  services,  par¬ 
ticularly  integrated  voice 
and  data,  and  ultimately  to 
software  applications 
through  the  network. 


There  is  no 
question  the  shakeout 
has  created  stronger 
companies,  for  the 
most  part,  and  has 
eliminated  a  lot  of 
confusion  for  the 
user. 


Networking  is  the  wave  of 
future. 

The  question  is:  Who 
will  be  at  the  leading  edge 
of  that  movement,  the  com¬ 
puter  or  the  telecommuni-' 
cations  industry?  That  has 
been  resolved  in  Europe, 
where  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry  has  sat  pas¬ 
sively  behind,  letting  its  re¬ 
sources  be  used  as  sub¬ 
structures  for  computers. 
The  issue  is  not  resolved  at 
all  in  the  U.S.  and  won’t  be 
for  some  years  yet. 

How  has  NATA’s  role 
changed  with  the  changes 
in  the  industry? 

Our  legal/regulatory  role 
is  declining  as  our  service 
role  is  increasing.  Now  we 
are  more  often  structuring 
new  relationships  for  the 


interconnects.  We’re  trying 
to  reposition  them  in  data 
and  computer  products, 
software  applications,  and 
new  distributor  arrange¬ 
ments.  We  are  getting  them 
more  involved  in  commis- 
sionable  sales  of  network 
services  and  educating 
them  to  innovatively  con¬ 
figure  networks  for  cus¬ 
tomer  utilization  and  office 
automation  applications. 

Do  you  think  the  FCC 
has  done  the  right  things 
to  ensure  competition  in 
the  industry? 

I  think  the  FCC  has  gone 
as  far  as  it  can  go  with  de¬ 
regulation.  The  commission 


Congress  is 
frustrated  because  we 
conduct  a  free  market 
economy  while  every 
other  nation  conducts 
a  mercantilist  policy 
with  respect  to 
international  trade. 


realized,  with  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  separate  subsid¬ 
iary  rule,  that  it  was  plac¬ 
ing  the  BOCs  in  a  position 
to  reassert  their  monopoly 
control  through  dominance 
of  the  local  exchange.  So 
the  commission  developed 
a  series  of  nonstructural 
safeguards. 

The  most  significant  of 
those  is  that  the  agency  al¬ 
lows  independent  vendors 
to  sell  the  same  bundle  of 
network  services  a  BOC  can 
sell.  This  means  any  ven¬ 
dor  can  form  a  business 
and  use  the  backbone  net¬ 
work  in  any  creative  way 
to  sell  network  services. 
Part  of  our  role  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  interconnects  to 
provide  such  services. 

These  developments  are 
having  a  significant  impact 
in  terms  of  the  potential 
BOC  bottleneck.  With  such 
competition,  the  BOCs  will 
no  longer  have  monopoly 
power. 

You  have  spoken  out 
about  the  international 
trade  situation.  What  are 
your  thoughts? 

Congress  is  frustrated 
because  we  conduct  a  free 
market  economy  while  ev¬ 
ery  other  nation  conducts  a 
mercantilist  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  international 
trade.  The  competition  is 
unbalanced. 

But  I  don’t  think  fighting 
with  the  president  will  lead 
to  any  change  in  the  trade 
situation.  Most  American 
businesses  don’t  even  want 
to  participate  in  interna¬ 
tional  trade.  They  don’t 
want  to  live  up  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  financial  commit¬ 
ments,  and  they  don’t  have 
the  talent  to  do  it.  It’s  a 
very  bad  situation.  □ 


TCA  Development 
IiJV  Seminar 

August  31  -  September  2, 1987  Monterey,  California 

Program  Receive  a  thorough 
analysis  of  a  completed  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  ISO  protocol 
suite.  Layer  by  layer  explanation 
and  evaluation.  Comparison  and 
details  of  discoveries  plus  transi¬ 
tion  strategies  from  DoD  to  ISO. 

Attendees  Implementors, 

Application  Designers, 

Researchers,  Marketing  Planners. 

Speakers  leading  computer 
scientists  from  the  University  of 
WLsconsin-Madison’  working  for 
over  two  years  on  IBM  spon¬ 
sored  ISO  implementation 
projects:  Lawrence  Landwebcr. 

Manin  Solomon,  Rob  Hagens. 

Nancy  Hall.  Sue  Lebeck  Plus  ISO  Development  Environment  expert,  Marshall  Rose, 
from  Northrop  Research  and  Technology  Center.’ 

Sponsor  Advanced  Computing  Environments  is  devoted  to  furthering  the  under¬ 
standing  of  current  and  emerging  standards  within  the  computer  and  communications 
industry:  sponsors  conferences  and  seminars;  publishes  the  newsletter, 

OmneXions  Tbe  Interoperability  Report.  ‘For  identification  purposes  only. 


For  complete  details,  contact: 

Advanced  Computing  Environments 

21370  Vai  Avenue  •  Cupertino,  CA  95014 
408-996-2042  •  Ext  14 
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Telecom 
Trends 


u  i  have  a  staff  of  three.  The  third  guy  has  a  divinity  degree.  If  the  other  two  can’t  fix 
the  PBX,  the  third  one  can  say  a  prayer  for  the  switch  or  one  for  the  people  who  operate  it. 

Ken  Conley 
Telecommunications  manager 
Monsanto  Co. 
St.  Louis 


►  CALL  ACCOUNTING 

Mitel,  Summa  Four 
call  system  bows 

Lets  older  PBXs,  key  systems 
track  and  control  calling  costs. 

HERNDON,  Va.  —  Mitel  Datacom,  Inc.  and  Summa 
Four,  Inc.  recently  introduced  a  call  accounting  system 
designed  to  enable  users  of  older  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes  and  key  telephone  systems  to  track  and  control 
long-distance  calling  costs. 

The  call  accounting  system  combines  a  Mitel  Datacom 
Call  Line  Identifier  with  a  call  accounting  system  provid¬ 
ed  by  Summa  Four.  The  system,  available  immediately, 
can  be  purchased  from  a  nationwide  network  of  dealers 
and  distributors  for  both  companies. 

The  Mitel  Datacom  portion  of  the  package  consists  of  a 
Call  Line  Identifier  (CLI)  and  a  SMarT-1  Programmable 
Communications  Controller.  The  CLI  hooks  to  every  tele¬ 
phone  station  and  feeds  data  to  the  communications  con¬ 
troller.  The  controller  is  hooked  to  the  Summa  Four  call 
accounting  system  via  an  RS-232  link.  The  vendor  said 
The  CLI  unit  can  be  used  with  any  vendor’s  PBX. 

The  vendor  said  the  Mitel  Datacom  CLI  system  is  de¬ 
signed  for  use  by  hotels  and  motels  that  do  not  have  sys¬ 
tems  that  allow  them  to  bill  call  costs  to  their  guests. 

Mitel  Datacom,  a  subsidiary  of  PBX  maker  Mitel  Corp., 
said  three  other  Summa  Four  call  accounting  systems  will 
work  with  its  new  package.  They  are:  the  MCX  7700  Plus, 
the  PCX  3700  hotel  system  and  the  Personal  Computer- 
based  Costar. 

For  a  four-trunk,  25-line  switch,  the  Mitel  Datacom  CLI 
system  costs  less  than  $1,100.  Pricing  for  Summa  Four’s 
MCX  7700  Plus  ranges  from  $1,995  to  $3,995;  the  PCX 
3700  costs  $5,495;  and  the  Costar  retails  for  between 
$1,995  and  $2,995.0 


Domino’s  Pizza,  Inc.’s 
new  phone-in  ordering  system 


An  NCR  Tower  computer  receives  the 
order,  archives  the  data  and  passes  the 
order  to  the  printer.  Store  workers  pull 
the  orders  off.  make  the  pizza  and  deliver 
it  promptly. 


— 


- 1- 


The  Automatic  Call  Distributor 
System  on  a  Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 
SL-1  PBX  routes  the  call  to  free  agents. 
These  agents  enter  the  orders  into  NCR 
Corp.  Series  9000  computers,  which 
identify  the  calling  party's  number  and 
route  the  orders  to  the  proper  Domino's 
store 


Customer  places 
a  call  into  Domino  s 

telemarketing  center. 


The  call-in  order  travels  over 

Bell  operating  company 
provided  private  lines. 


SOURCE  DOMINO'S  PIZZA  INC  .  ANN  ARBOR.  MICH 


►  PIZZA  DISTRIBUTION 


Domino’s  ACD  net  to 
aid  quick  delivery 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


ANN  ARBOR,  Mich.  —  Hoping  to  grab  a 
bigger  slice  of  the  pizza  sales  pie,  Domino’s 
Pizza,  Inc.,  began  constructing  a  nation¬ 
wide  ordering  network  late  last  year  that 


will  feature  a  series  of  regional  telemar¬ 
keting  centers  equipped  with  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom,  Inc.  automatic  call  distributors 
(ACD). 

The  $1.7  billion,  3,800-unit  pizza  store 
chain  plans  to  improve  customer  service 

See  page  12 
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CROSS  TALK 


BOB  WALLACE 

Uncertain  future  hurts  Rolm 


Uncertainty  about  IBM’s  plans  for 
Rolm  Corp.  have  confused  some 
Rolm  PBX  users  and  dissuaded  other 
prospective  users  from  purchasing 
Rolm  telecommunications  equipment. 

Prior  to  the  recent  National  Rolm 
Users  Group  (NRUG)  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  NRUG  President  Charleg  Gar¬ 
rison  and  Treasurer  Frank  Schoff  said 
they  were  unsure  of  Rolm’s  direction. 
Ray  AbuZayyad,  the  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  president  of  Rolm,  reportedly  as¬ 
sured  NRUG  members  at  a  meeting  last 
month  that  the  Rolm  name  would  not 
disappear  within  IBM,  but  he  would 
not  provide  further  clarification  about 
company  direction. 

Some  potential  users  are  still  un¬ 
clear  about  Rolm’s  plans. 

Gerard  Pelchat,  data  processing  cen¬ 
ter  director  for  Laval  University  in 
Quebec,  recently  entertained  private 
branch  exchange  requests  for  proposal 
from  three  different  vendors,  includ¬ 
ing  Rolm.  One  of  the  top  reasons  why 


the  university  decided  not  to  award 
the  bid  to  Rolm  was  because  the  com¬ 
pany’s  representatives  could  not  an¬ 
swer  Pelchat’s  questions  concerning 
Rolm’s  future. 

In  the  absence  of  a  clear  product 
line  direction  from  IBM,  user  specula¬ 
tion  has  arisen  about  the  future  of  the 
Rolm  CBX.  User  confusion  usually 
translates  into  product  sales  problems. 
The  longer  IBM  waits  to  share  its  tele¬ 
communications  plans  and  its  plans 
for  the  future  of  the  CBX  product  line, 
the  more  widespread  user  uncertainty 
will  become. 

Garrison  said  many  NRUG  members 
pressed  AbuZayyad  about  PBX  product 
direction  but  received  no  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  the  makeup  or  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  next  CBX. 

High-ranking  IBM  sources  have  re¬ 
futed  user  speculation  that  the  next 
version  of  the  Rolm  CBX,  the  CBX  III, 
will  be  part  voice  switch  and  part  IBM 

See  page  12 


►  PRIVATE-LINE  PROMOTION 

Long-haulers  offer 
cut-rate  services 

Programs  seek  to  boost  sales. 

ITT  Corp.’s  long-distance  unit,  United  States  Transmis¬ 
sion  Systems,  Inc.  (USTS),  and  Cable  &  Wireless  Manage¬ 
ment  Services,  Inc.  both  announced  programs  last  week 
designed  to  boost  use  of  their  long-haul  offerings. 

USTS  introduced  a  promotion  that  will  offer  users  up 
to  three  months  of  private-line  service  free  and  agreed  to 
waive  one-time  installation  charges.  To  qualify  for  the 
promotion,  which  the  carrier  said  could  be  worth  up  to 
$4,000  per  user,  private-line  orders  must  be  installed  no 
later  than  June  30. 

A  customer  committing  to  a  one-year  contract  will  re¬ 
ceive  one  month  of  service  free.  A  user  who  inks  a  two- 
year  pact  will  receive  one  month  free  each  year,  as  will  a 
customer  signing  a  three-year  contract.  The  installation 
charge  of  $225  per  line  will  be  eliminated  during  the  of¬ 
fer.  Users  will  pay  a  flat  monthly  fee,  averaging  $550, 
which  is  based  on  mileage. 

Cable  &  Wireless  Management  Services  has  reduced 
rates  for  its  T-l  and  56K  bit/sec  services.  The  carrier  said 
it  dropped  its  monthly  rates  for  56K  bit/sec  links  20%. 
Rates  for  one-year  service  terms  have  been  decreased 
25%.  The  long-haul  carrier  also  cut  T-l  service  rates  by 
roughly  15%  to  28%  on  90%  of  its  routes.  □ 
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ACD  net  to  aid 
quick  delivery 

continued  from  page  1 1 
and  boost  total  sales  by  replacing 
its  current  ordering  system  with  a 
more  efficient  ACD-based  network. 
Domino’s,  which  opens  an  average 
of  three  stores  per  day,  plans  to 
have  10,000  franchises  hooked  to 
the  ordering  network  by  1990. 

Domino’s  becomes  pizza  power 

Domino’s,  built  on  the  marketing 
concept  of  home  pizza  delivery, 
has  quickly  grown  from  a  regional 
chain  to  a  large,  nationwide  pizza 
power.  But,  because  of  the  chain’s 
success,  there  are  now  several 
stores  per  metropolitan  area,  and 
customers  dialing  in  orders  often 


reach  stores  that  do  not  serve  their 
specific  location. 

Fearing  this  problem  —  coupled 
with  ordering  delays  inherent  in 
answering  more  than  100,000  or¬ 
ders  a  week  —  would  alienate  pro¬ 
spective  customers,  Domino’s  be¬ 
gan  building  regional 

telemarketing  centers  that  will 
eventually  take  and  route  orders  to 
all  stores. 

“We  wanted  to  minimize  cus¬ 
tomer  irritation,”  explained  Dan 
Gonos,  project  manager  for  the  piz¬ 
za  chain.  “If  a  customer  has  to 
hang  up  and  make  a  second  call,  he 
is  as  likely  to  call  a  competitor  as 
he  is  to  call  another  Domino’s 
store.” 

Domino’s  now  operates  six  re¬ 
gional  telemarketing  centers,  each 


of  which  serves  a  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  These  centers  are  staffed 
by  trained  salespeople,  not  tele¬ 
phone  receptionists.  Each  facility 
has  a  Northern  Telecom  SL-1  digi¬ 
tal  private  branch  exchange  outfit¬ 
ted  with  ACD  software. 

Three  of  these  six  sites  have  al¬ 
ready  been  equipped  with  an  NCR 
Corp.  Series  9000  minicomputer, 
which  is  connected  to  all  local 
stores  via  private  lines  provided 
by  various  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies.  Each  of  60  Domino’s  stores 
have  already  been  outfitted  with 
an  NCR  Tower  computer. 

Under  the  new  ordering  system, 
a  customer’s  call  reaches  the  SL-1 
at  the  telemarketing  center  and  is 
switched  by  the  ACD  to  the  agent 
who  has  been  idle  the  longest. 


U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


“A  $100  US.  Savings  Bond 
costs  you  just  $50.  For  $500  you  can 
own  a  bond  worth  $  1 ,000  on  matu¬ 
rity.  In  fact,  all  Series  EE  bonds,  from 
$50  up  to  $10,000  are  guaranteed  to 
double  in  value  in  just  1 2  years.  De¬ 
pending  on  interest  rates,  they  may 
double  in  value  in  even  less  time!  And 
all  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

“What  better  investment 
than  one  that  makes  good  financial 
sense  for  your  future  and  at  the 
same  time  lets  you  invest  in  your 
country’s  future.  And  nothing  could 
be  simpler  and  easier  than  buying 
your  bonds  through  automatic 
payroll  deductions. 

“At  BellSouth,  we’re  proud  of 
our  participation  in  the  Payroll  Sav¬ 
ings  Bond  Program.  We  urge  every¬ 
one  in  the  telecommunications 
industry  to  buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds!’ 


John  L.  Clendenin 
Chairman  and  CEO 
BellSouth  Corporation 

Chairman, 

Payroll  Savings 
Bond  Campaign, 
Telecommunications 
Industry;  1987 


A  Double  Yom  Money 
Offer  From  A  Man 
Y)u  Can  Trust. 


Each  such  site  has  a  dozen  to  100 
agents. 

The  agent  enters  the  order  and 
the  calling  party’s  phone  number 
into  the  NCR  Series  9000,  which 
determines  which  store  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  order  by  checking  the 
phone  number  against  a  data  base. 
The  order  is  sent  by  private  line  to 
the  NCR  Tower  in  the  appropriate 
Domino  store,  which  then  collects 
and  prints  the  order. 

Gonos,  a  former  telecommunica¬ 
tions  coordinator  for  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.,  said  each  ACD 
is  capable  of  handling  22,000  or¬ 
ders  per  week. 

“This  ordering  system  gives  us 
the  ability  to  control  our  customer 
base  instead  of  it  controlling  us,” 
Gonos  remarked.  The  customer 
data  collected  by  the  NCR  Towers 
will  be  used  to  track  customer  his¬ 
tories,  including  information  about 
order  complaints  and  customers 
who  have  paid  bills  with  bad 
checks. 

The  system’s  ability  to  compile 
and  transmit  each  order  quickly  to 
the  appropriate  store  is  critical  be¬ 
cause  the  company  guarantees  it 
will  take  $3  off  any  order  deliv¬ 
ered  after  30  minutes. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  repos¬ 
itory  for  customer  ordering  infor¬ 
mation,  the  NCR  Towers  will  also 
handle  administrative  chores  that 
had  once  chewed  up  three  or  four 
hours  of  a  store  manager’s  day. 
These  computers  handle  employee 
payroll,  list  store  inventory  and 
compute  what  supplies  must  be  or¬ 
dered  to  meet  projected  customer 
pizza  demands. 

Gonos  said  he  expected  that  use 
of  the  ordering  net,  combined  with 
the  placement  of  telemarketing 
professionals  at  the  regional  cen¬ 
ters,  will  help  boost  the  size  of  the 
average  order,  from  $8  to  $10  to 
$10  to  $12. 

Domino’s  hopes  its  franchise 
ranks  will  swell  to  10,000  by  1990, 
and  the  company  claimed  new 
stores  are  being  opened  at  a  fast 
clip.  Gonos  said  all  of  these  sites 
may  eventually  be  tied  to  the  new 
ordering  system.  □ 


Uncertain  future 
hurts  Rolm 

continued  from  page  1 1 
front-end  processor. 

More  than  2Vz  years  have 
elapsed  since  IBM  bought  Rolm. 
IBM  is  now  pushing  the  concept  of 
enterprisewide  networking,  selling 
unified  data/voice  corporate  net¬ 
works. 

IBM  has  steadfastly  maintained 
that  it  will  work  with  the  custom¬ 
ers’  chosen  long-haul  communica¬ 
tions  carrier  in  this  effort.  But  this 
raises  much  curiosity  about  the 
role  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
will  play  in  this  enterprisewide 
networking  effort,  given  that  IBM 
owns  a  sizeable  chunk  of  the  No.  2 
long-distance  carrier. 

If  it  hopes  to  keep  users  from 
following  Pelchat’s  lead  and  pur¬ 
chasing  PBXs  from  Rolm  competi¬ 
tors,  IBM  should  share  its  plans  for 
Rolm  and  its  blueprint  for  wide- 
area  networking  with  both  current 
and  prospective  users.  □ 
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u  Communications  managers  who  want  to 
further  their  careers  must  move  into  the  data 
world.  When  you  digitize  voice,  you  are  not 
really  transmitting  voice,  you  are  sending  data. 
If  a  manager  remains  only  in  the  voice  world,  at 
some  point,  he  will  become  a  dinosaur. 

Victoria  Blackford 
Vice-president 

Data  communications  planning  and  implementation 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 

New  York,  N.Y. 


►  SNA  FORMATS 

IBM  manual  muddle  clears 

Analysts  misinterpret  company  documentation  practices. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


A  recent  effort  by  IBM  to  make 
its  Systems  Network  Architecture 
documentation  manuals  easier  to 
use  has  inadvertently  created  some 
confusion  about  the  company’s 
product  documentation  practices. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  “SNA 
Reference  Summary,”  which  docu¬ 


ments  SNA  protocols,  did  not  in¬ 
clude  IBM’s  Format  Identification 
4  (FID4)  format.  The  format, 
which  includes  the  transmission 
header  needed  to  route  data 
through  an  SNA  network,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  September  1984  and 
included  in  previous  IBM  reference 
manuals. 

But  at  a  recent  consultant  meet¬ 
ing,  analysts  thought  they  stum¬ 


bled  on  a  quiet  policy  shift  when 
an  IBM  representative  gave  an  in¬ 
conclusive  answer  to  a  question 
about  why  FID4  was  not  detailed 
in  the  most  recent  manual. 

Excluding  the  format,  the  ana¬ 
lysts  reasoned,  would  enable  IBM 
to  gain  an  edge  on  certain  competi¬ 
tors,  chiefly  front-end  processor 
vendors. 

These  vendors  rely  on  format 


documentation  to  design  their 
products.  By  not  publishing  the 
format,  IBM  makes  the  product  de¬ 
sign  process  of  competitors  more 
difficult. 

“Vendors  would  have  to  spend 
more  time  and  money  designing 
products  because  additional  com¬ 
ponents  would  have  to  be  reverse- 
engineered,”  noted  L.  David  Pass- 
more,  principal  at  Network 
Strategies,  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm 
in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Currently,  front-end  processor 
companies  reverse-engineer  cer¬ 
tain  product  components.  These 
vendors  have  to  wait  until  IBM  an¬ 
nounces  its  products  before  such 

See  page  14 


BY  DONALD  H.  CZUBEK 

OS/2  leads  PC  into 
communications  future 


IBM’s  recent  announcement  of 
communications  capabilities 
with  its  latest  microcomputer, 
the  Personal  System/2,  marks  a 
turning  point  in  personal  com¬ 
puter  communications.  The 
product  does  not  include  any 
new  communications  protocols 
but  did  have  a  new  operating 
system,  the  Operating  System/2 
(OS/2).  This  operating  system 
will  enable  an  IBM  microcom¬ 
puter  to  support  two  communi¬ 
cations  protocols  concurrently, 
for  the  first  time. 

OS/2  transforms  IBM  micro¬ 
computers  from  single-user,  sin¬ 
gle-function  workstations  to 
single-user,  multifunction  com¬ 
munications  workstations.  Lim¬ 
ited  hardware  capabilities  and 
the  lack  of  a  true  multitasking 
operating  system  restricted  the 
Personal  Computer  to  use  of 
only  separate,  stand-alone  com¬ 
munications  packages.  The  lim¬ 
itation  became  more  obvious  as 
microcomputer  literacy  in¬ 
creased  and  users  began  work¬ 
ing  with  a  variety  of  software 
applications. 

If  a  Personal  Computer  user 
wanted  to  communicate  to  both 
of  his  company’s  IBM  main¬ 
frame  and  to  a  Unix  system,  he 
was  forced  to  take  down  one 
software  package  in  order  to 
run  the  other. 

This  procedure  is  not  only 
clumsy  and  time-consuming  for 
the  Personal  Computer  user,  it 

Czubek  is  president  of  Gen2 
Ventures,  a  consulting  firm  in 
Saratoga,  Calif 


causes  problems  with  IBM  com¬ 
munications  software  on  the 
mainframe,  which  sees  a  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  de¬ 
vice  appearing  and  disappear¬ 
ing  each  time  a  switch  is  made. 

IBM  also  announced  that  the 
second  version  of  the  Personal 
System/2’s  operating  system, 
the  OS/2  Extended  Edition,  will 
support  both  SNA  and  non- 
SNA  protocols.  In  an  SNA  envi¬ 
ronment,  both  LU  6.2  Ad¬ 
vanced  Program-To-Program 
Communications  and  IBM  3270 
communications  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  for  concurrent  opera¬ 
tion. 

Support  for  IBM’s  5250  ter¬ 
minals,  LU  Type  7,  is  also 
promised  for  a  future  release 
of  the  operating  system. 

The  non-SNA  communica¬ 
tions  that  will  be  available  in 
this  operating  system  support 
asynchronous  protocols  emulat¬ 
ing  IBM’s  3101  terminals  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
VT100  products.  An  X.25  pack¬ 
et-switched  network  interface 
will  also  be  supported  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  release.  All  of  these  capa¬ 
bilities  combine  to  make  the 
OS/2  Extended  operating  sys¬ 
tem  a  powerful  base  on  which 
to  build  future  distributed  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  value  of  mixed,  concur¬ 
rent  communications  becomes 
evident  if  we  look  at  the  com¬ 
munications  requirements  of 
the  typical  workstation  user  in 
a  large  organization. 

Typically,  the  user  might 

See  page  14 
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►  ELECTRONIC  MAIL 


Vendors  unite  to  test 
X.400  compatibility 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


BERKSHIRE,  England  —  Twen¬ 
ty  vendors  have  signed  up  to  take 
part  in  a  demonstration  here  in¬ 
tended  to  show  how  their  respec¬ 
tive  X.400  electronic  mail  products 
overcome  equipment  compatibility 
barriers. 

The  multivendor  demonstration, 
the  third  of  its  type,  is  scheduled 
for  this  October  at  the  Telecom  ’87 
Trade  Fair,  a  communications  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telecommunications  Union. 
The  organization  holds  a  trade 
show  every  four  years. 

X.400  is  a  Layer  7  E-mail  appli¬ 
cation  included  in  the  Internation¬ 
al  Standards  Organization’s  Open 
Systems  Interconnect  reference 
model.  The  X.400  event  is  being 
held  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  linking  different  vendors’  E- 
mail  systems,  according  to  Level-7 
Ltd.,  a  consulting  firm  here  that  is 
organizing  the  demonstration. 


Companies  planning  to  take  part 
in  the  demonstration  are  AT&T, 
British  Telecommunications  pic, 
Danet,  Deutsche  Bundespost,  Dial- 
corn,  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  IBM,  Kokusai 
Denshin  Denwa  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nippon 
Telegraph  and  Telephone,  Nixdorf 
Computer  Corp.,  Ing.  C.  Olivetti  & 
Co.,  S.p.A.,  Philips  Industries, 
N.V.,  Standard  Telephone  and  Ra¬ 
dio  AG.,  Swiss  Postal  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,  Sydney  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Telenet  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  Telesystemes,  Tran- 
spac  and  Unisys  Corp.  The 
participants  come  from  the  U.S., 
France,  West  Germany,  Japan,  UK 
and  Switzerland. 

Fourteen  companies  participat¬ 
ed  in  the  second  X.400  demonstra¬ 
tion,  held  at  the  Hannover  Faire 
CeBIT  ’87  in  March.  IBM  was  con¬ 
spicuously  absent  from  that  dem¬ 
onstration,  even  though  it  was  one 
of  half-dozen  vendors  taking  part 
in  the  first  demonstration  held  at 
the  Hannover  Faire  CeBIT  ’86.0 
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IBM  manual 
muddle  clears 

continued  from  page  1 3 
work  can  begin,  a  constraint  that 
forces  them  to  remain  one  step  be¬ 
hind  IBM.  If  the  FID4  format  is  not 
documented,  they  will  have  an  ad¬ 
ditional  item  to  reverse-engineer 
and  could  fall  two  steps  to  the  rear 
of  Big  Blue. 

William  Warner,  director  of 
business  and  systems  manager  at 
IBM’s  communications  products 
laboratory  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  said 
the  company  has  not  made  a  policy 
change  and  the  confusion  stems 
from  IBM’s  attempt  to  restructure 
its  SNA  documentation.  “The  FID4 
formats  were  documented  in  two 
different  places  in  our  reference 


manuals,”  he  said. 

The  formats  were  outlined  in 
the  “SNA  Reference  Summary,” 
formerly  called  the  SNA  Formats 
and  Procedures  manual,  and  in  di¬ 
agnostic  manuals  for  specific  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  IBM’s  VTAM  and  Net¬ 
work  Control  Program.  The 
company  reworked  the  diagnostic 
manuals  and  included  in  them  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  the  FID4  for¬ 
mat,  that  was  formerly  in  both 
manuals. 

Warner  said  the  SNA  reference 
manual  describes  how  customers 
can  attach  devices  to  SNA  archi¬ 
tectures.  It  also  outlines  protocols 
such  as  PU  2.0  and  LU  6.2,  and 
SNA  Distribution  Services,  which 
do  not  require  FID  formats. 

The  IBM  manager  said  the  com¬ 


pany  will  publish  any  changes  to 
FID  formats  in  future  product 
manuals. 

Passmore  said  the  change  will 
not  create  any  new  hurdles  for 
competitors.  “As  long  as  the  FID 
format  is  documented  someplace, 
competitors  will  be  able  to  get 
their  hands  on  it,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  IBM’s  policy  is 
still  a  bit  murky.  Older  FID  for¬ 
mats,  such  as  FID2,  are  still  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  “SNA  Reference  Summa¬ 
ry”  manual. 

“A  user  may  go  to  the  Reference 
manual,  look  at  a  FID4  format  and 
think  it  is  a  FID2  format,”  Pass- 
more  noted.  “The  company  should 
either  take  all  of  the  FID  formats 
out  of  the  SNA  reference  manual 
or  leave  them  all  in  it.”  □ 


OS/2  leads  PC 
into  future 

continued  from  page  13 
want  to  access  the  IBM  mainframe 
application  DISOSS  to  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  electronic  mail  to  his  cowork¬ 
ers. 

DISOSS  uses  LU  6.2  communica¬ 
tions  protocols  to  establish  a  ses¬ 
sion,  and  IBM’s  Document  Inter¬ 
change  Architecture  to  transfer  a 
document. 

Users  will  also  need  access  to 
the  corporation’s  existing  3270- 
based  applications  since  they  may 
want  to  download  mainframe  fi¬ 
nancial  data,  load  it  into  a  spread¬ 
sheet  and  send  graphic  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  piece  of  electronic 
mail.  These  requirements  mean  the 
microcomputer  has  to  support  SNA 
LU  Type  2  and  3270  data  streams. 

Typical  users  might  also  want  to 
access  non-SNA  hosts  such  as  a 
Unix  host  or  they  may  want  to  sift 
through  information  stored  on 
public  data  bases.  These  require¬ 
ments  mean  the  personal  computer 
has  to  emulate  an  asynchronous 
terminal,  such  as  an  IBM  3101  or 
DEC  VT100. 

If  users  wanted  to  perform  all  of 
these  tasks  on  a  Personal  Comput¬ 
er  running  the  PC-DOS  operating 


There  is  a  price  to  be 
paid  for  concurrency,  and 
that  price  is  storage 
utilization  and  CPU  cycles. 
The  bottom  line  will 
certainly  be  greater  storage 
requirements. 


system,  they  would  spend  most  of 
their  time  switching  between  com¬ 
munications  packages,  rather  than 
completing  useful  work. 

Under  the  OS/2  Extended  oper¬ 
ating  system,  however,  users 
would  have  all  of  these  communi¬ 
cations  alternatives  available  si¬ 
multaneously,  along  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  software  required  to 
support  each  activity. 

There  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for 
this  concurrency  though,  and  that 
price  is  storage  utilization  and  CPU 
cycles.  The  OS/2  product  an¬ 
nouncements  didn’t  include  any 
storage  estimates,  although  one 
could  get  a  rough  estimate  by  add¬ 
ing  up  the  size  of  IBM’s  existing 
Personal  Computer-based  commu¬ 
nications  packages.  The  bottom 
line  will  certainly  be  greater  stor¬ 
age  requirements. 

Potential  productivity 

For  users  who  require  concur¬ 
rent  access  to  more  than  one  re¬ 
mote  resource,  the  price  of  OS/2  is 
reasonable.  The  potential  produc¬ 
tivity  increases  for  these  users  will 
more  than  offset  the  additional 
costs  incurred. 

However,  there  is  a  second  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  OS/2  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  that  is  time.  Users  will 
have  to  wait  until  at  least  1988  be¬ 
fore  the  first  release  of  the  OS/2 
starts  shipping,  and  IBM  thus  far 
has  refused  to  even  supply  any 
shipment  dates  for  the  second  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  operating  system,  the 
OS/2  Extended  Edition.  □ 
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Here’s  your  chance  to  catch  a  classic  — 
Communication  Networks  ’87  sessions 
on  audio  or  video  tape! 


New  in  1987 

OX’/Conference  Management 
Group  offers  their  educational 
sessions  on  video  or  audio  tape. 
1'his  is  what  one  attendee  had  to 
say  about  Communication 
Networks  '87  sessions.  “1  think 
CN  is  wonderful.  It  provides  an 
opportunity'  to  get  a  myriad  of 
professional  expertise  and  ad 
vice  in  many  different  areas 
within  communications.”  - 

Now  it’s  your  chance  to  get  in 
on  the  action.  Here  are  some  of 
the  telecommunication  tapes 
you  can  benefit  from: 

Strategic  Business 
Perspectives  Series 

These  tapes  offer  a  perspective 
for  senior  management  on  major 
shifts  in  the  telecommunications 
industry  and  their  business 
implications,  covering  break¬ 
through  technologies,  signifi¬ 
cant  market  realignment  and  the 
new  networking  environment 

Town  Meeting 

Modified  Final  Judgement  — 
antitrust  settlement  impact  on 
the  telecommunications  indus¬ 


try'  after  five  years.  Peter  Huber 
along  with  the  representatives  of 
the  principal  participants  in  this 
area  will  give  their  views  on  the 
beneficial  and  detrimental 
effects  of  the  MFI 

Who’s  in  the  Hot  Seat 

The  communications  industry’s 
favorite  pundit,  Harry  Newton, 
is  in  the  “Hot  Seat”!  Listen  to 
him  field  questions  and  answers 
in  the  way  only  he  can 


You  can  choose  from  more  than 
80  audio  taped  and  10  video 
taped  CN’87  conference 
sessions.  The  sessions  are  profes¬ 
sionally  produced  to  broadcast 
standards. 

To  receive  prices  and  a 
complete  listing  of  available 
cassettes  simply  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to:  CN’87 
Tape  Center,  Communication 
Networks,  P.O.  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171. 
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I’m  interested  in  receiving 
more  information  on 
Communication  Networks  ’87 
audi/video  tapes. 
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Company 
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Local 

Networking 


u  Olsen’s  beaten  up  on  everything  that  seems  to  be  a  de  facto  or 
coming  standard.  He’s  recently  even  beaten  up  on  Unix,  citing  the  con¬ 
fusion  raised  by  having  multiple  versions  [of  the  operating  system]. 
Some  of  that  is  true,  but  the  same  argument  can  be  made  about  Ether¬ 
net.  Which  Ethernet  are  you  talking  about? 

David  Scott 

A  Manufacturing  Automation  Protocol  user  with  Deere  &  Co. 

Regarding  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  President  Ken  Olsen's  assertion 

that  Ethernet  is  adequate  for  factory  use. 


The  real  cost  of  installing, 
using  and  maintaining 
personal  computer  networks 

40  personal  computers 

Total  three-year  cost  =  $966,300 


►  NETWORK  COMPUTING  FORUM 

NCF  links  up  with  COS 

Standards  group  adds  19  members  for  first  meeting. 


User 

training 

35% 


Systems 

management 
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Local-area 

network 

specialist 
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Hardware 
and  software 
installation 
7% 


Unproductive 

time 

22% 


SOURCE:  THE  FERRIN  CORP..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NOTE:  The  information  in  last  week’s  graphic 
was  based  on  five  personal  computers. 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  The  Network  Com¬ 
puting  Forum  (NCF),  an  alliance  formed  three 
months  ago  to  advance  standards  that  would 
enable  multivendor  networks  to  share  process¬ 
ing  loads,  recently  announced  it  had  joined  the 
Corporation  for  Open  Systems  (COS)  and  added 
19  new  organizations  to  its  31  charter  members. 

The  announcements  came  just  prior  to  NCF’s 
first  technical  and  organizational  meeting,  held 
here  last  week. 

NCF  joined  COS  as  an  affiliate  associate,  a 
special  membership  status  created  under  COS’ 
Outreach  Program  for  other  standards  groups. 
John  Robotham,  managing  director  at  NCF,  said 
the  purpose  of  joining  COS  is  twofold:  to  assure 
NCF’s  work  will  not  be  at  odds  with  COS’  and  to 


LANMARKS 
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All  might  not  be  so  well  in 
local  networking  vendor  land 


Healthy  growth  being  reported  in  recent 
quarters  by  some  local  networking  ven¬ 
dors  shouldn’t  lull  users  into  thinking  the 
market  is  rolling  along  nicely,  thank  you, 
and  that  all  is  well  in  local  net  land. 

Market  consolidation  that  began  over  a 
year  ago  is  continuing,  even  as  new  compa¬ 
nies  enter  the  market  with  new  and  inno¬ 
vative,  as  well  as  me-too,  products.  Compa¬ 
nies  that  take  either  approach  —  whether 
or  not  their  products  truly  serve  a  need  not 
addressed  by  others  —  sit  in  precarious  po¬ 
sitions.  This  is  because  of  their  late  entry 
into  the  market. 

More  established  ven¬ 
dors  suffering  growing 
pains  may  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  even  impossible,  to 
transcend  those  adoles¬ 
cent  spasms.  A  market 
characterized  by  fast 
growth  and  little  compe- 
tition  will  tolerate  mistakes  more  easily 
than  a  market  marked  by  intense  competi¬ 
tion  and  slowing  growth.  The  local 
networking  market  today  is  becoming  less 
able  to  tolerate  such  mistakes. 

Personal  computer  networking  vendors 
state  that  personal  computers  are  the  work¬ 
station  of  choice,  as  if  this  were  gospel. 
They  gleefully  point  to  all  those  unconnect¬ 
ed  personal  computers  in  the  market  as 
wide  open  territory  for  their  marketing  ef¬ 
forts.  (International  Data  Corp.  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  only  about  10%  of  all  business 
personal  computers  are  connected  via  a  lo¬ 
cal  network.) 


A  market  characterized  by  fast 
growth  and  little  competition 
will  tolerate  mistakes  more  than 
a  market  marked  by  stiff  com¬ 
petition  and  slowing  growth. 


The  truth  is  that  a  large  number  of  those 
personal  computers  will  never  be  connected 
because  there  is  no  need  for  that  connec¬ 
tion. 

The  lesson  in  all  of  this  for  users  is  not 
how  to  invest  in  high-tech  companies,  but 
how  to  invest  in  technology  that  you  have 
to  live  with  and  support  for  years  to  come. 
Users  need  to  look  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  a  vendor’s  products  and  examine  the 
company  —  how  well  it  is  run  and  how 
solid  its  footing  is  in  the  market. 

It’s  not  enough  to  ask  what  kind  of  sup¬ 
port  the  company  pro¬ 
vides  for  its  products; 
it’s  important  to  look 
for  a  real  commitment 
to  that  support.  This 
commitment  can  be 
gauged  by  the  extent 
of  the  company’s  cus- 
tomer  service  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  amount  of  resources  the  com¬ 
pany  puts  behind  that  organization. 

The  support  track  record  for  multivendor 
networks  should  also  be  investigated.  If 
you  want  to  exist  in  a  multivendor  environ¬ 
ment,  it’s  also  important  to  closely  scruti¬ 
nize  that  firm’s  commitment  to  standards. 
Even  large,  well-heeled  companies  entering 
new  markets  should  be  closely  questioned 
about  their  commitment  to  standards. 

The  decision  to  make  major  investments 
in  networking  products  cannot  be  made  in 
a  vacuum,  looking  solely  at  the  features 
and  performance  of  the  products  them¬ 
selves.  □ 


help  NCF  navigate  the  formal  channels  it  will 
use  to  set  goals  and  encourage  implementation 
of  its  own  work. 

“Both  groups  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we 
stayed  in  sync  with  each  other  and  shared  in¬ 
formation  back  and  forth,”  Robotham  ex¬ 
plained. 

COS  is  a  vendor/user  organization  formed  to 
foster  implementation  of  standards  in  products. 
Its  work  is  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  test 
methods  and  certification  procedures  for  equip¬ 
ment  interoperability.  Many  user  companies 
have  expressed  interest  in  joining  COS  but  shy 
away  from  it  because  of  the  group’s  member¬ 
ship  dues,  which  start  at  $20,000  for  voting 
members. 

The  100-plus  representatives  of  NCF’s  mem¬ 
ber  organizations  who  attended  the  two-day 
meeting  heard  technical  presentations  on  such 
topics  as  building  multivendor  environments, 
software  licensing  for  networks,  remote  access 
to  supercomputers,  registration  and  authentica¬ 
tion  of  end  users  in  multivendor  environments, 
partitioning  applications  across  a  local-area 
network  and  remote  processing  of  graphics  ap¬ 
plications. 

NCF’s  19  new  members  include  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.,  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  and  Hughes  Air¬ 
craft  Co.  Its  charter  members  include  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.,  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor,  3Com  Corp.  and  Caterpillar,  Inc. 

The  overall  goal  of  NCF,  according  to  the 
group’s  published  charter,  is  to  “discuss,  re¬ 
view  and  adopt  network  protocols,  services  and 
architectures  that  support  vendor-independent 
integrated  network  computing  environments.” 

Since  the  Chelmsford,  Mass. -based  Apollo 
Computer,  Inc.  is  sponsoring  and  subsidizing 
NCF,  membership  is  free.  Any  organization  or 
company  that  uses  or  develops  computer 
networking  equipment  and  applications  is  eligi¬ 
ble  for  membership. 

NCF  plans  to  identify  and  endorse  network¬ 
ing  applications  and  environments  to  work  on 
top  of  hardware  built  according  to  existing 
standards,  such  as  Ethernet.  “If  the  forum  is 
doing  its  job  correctly  —  two  years  from  now 
—  what  we’re  talking  about  today  will  become 
things  that  the  various  standards  organizations 
are  going  to  drive  into  formal  industry  stan¬ 
dards,”  Robotham  said.D 


NETWORK  NOTES 


Network  General  Corp.  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
and  Datapoint  Corp.  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  joint  development  and  OEM 
license  agreement  under  which  the  companies 
will  develop  a  version  of  Network  General’s 
Sniffer  protocol  analyzer  for  Datapoint’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  Resource  Computer  (ARC)  networks. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  two  com¬ 
panies  will  work  to  extend  the  Network  Gener¬ 
al  capture  module  and  protocol  interpreters 
that  support  Datapoint’s  ARC  local-area 
networking  system  software. □ 


Now  Network  World  puts 
a  powerful  new  research  tool 
right  at  your  fingertips. 


Network  World’s  new  SearchLink 
service  gives  you  easy  access  to  more 
than  800  databases  in  just  minutes! 

There’s  a  wealth  of  useful  information  being 
gathered  on  electronic  databases  every  day.  But 
getting  access  to  it  hasn’t  been  easy.  What  databases 
have  the  answers  you  need?  How  do  you  get  access 
to  them? 

The  answer  is  SearchLink.  SearchLink  gets  you 
answers  to  all  kinds  of  questions  that  are  important  to 
your  business.  You  can  get  competitive  information, 
or  details  about  new  products  and  services,  or  mar¬ 
ket  facts,  or  the  latest  FCC  regulations.  You  can  get 
information  on  computers,  finance,  business  statis¬ 
tics,  investments,  law  and  much  more.  Everything 
from  accounting  to  trademarks  to  history  or 
geography. 

SearchLink  offers  you  easy  access  to  the 
services  of  leading  database  vendors  including  BRS; 
Dialog;  NewsNet;  SDC;  VU/TEXT;  and  Questel,  to 
name  just  a  few.  All  you  need  is  a  credit  card  and  a 
computer  with  modem. 

All  this,  and  more,  with  just  one  call! 

SearchLink  is  easy. 

No  subscriptions.  No  passwords.  All  you  do 
is  call  800-843-7337  with  your  modem.  Have  your 
major  credit  card  ready,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
you’ll  be  cleared  to  use  SearchLink.  Simple  instruc¬ 
tions  tell  you  how  to  go  after  the  information  you 
need. 

Using  SearchLink  is  as  easy  as  knowing  what 
you  want  to  find  out.  You  pick  the  subject;  SearchLink 
shows  you  what’s  available.  Then  you  pick  what  you 
want  to  see. 

If  you  know  which  database  you  want  to  access, 
SearchLink  lets  you  specify  that.  If  you’re  not  sure, 
SearchLink  can  choose  the  database(s)  to  search. 

SearchLink  is  inexpensive. 

Considering  that  you  could  easily  spend  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  worth  of  your  time  with  conventional 
research  methods  and  still  not  get  what  you  want, 
SearchLink  could  be  the  biggest  bargain  going. 
SearchLink  costs  only  $7.99  per  topic  searched 
(a  few  databases  carry  surcharges),  plus  25  cents  per 
minute  connect  time,  and  $2  per  abstract  you  choose 
to  see.  You  can  even  get  hard  copies  if  you  want  them. 


SearchLink  provides  24-hour  on-line 
assistance. 

If  you  get  into  trouble,  just  type  “SOS”  and  a 
real,  live  search  specialist  will  come  on-line  to  answer 
your  questions. 

Here’s  just  a  small  sample  of  the  databases  you  can  access 
through  SearchLink.  A  complete  list  is  available  on-line 
on  SearchLink. 


We  can’t  list  all  of  SearchLink’s  more  than  800  databases,  but  just 

to  give  you  an  idea,  here  are  some  of  the  databases  available  under 
the  topic  “COMPUTER.” 

Business  Software  Database 

Menu— The  International  Software 

Software  Packages  for  Minis 

Database 

and  Micros 

International  Software  Listings 

COMPENDEX® 

Microcomputer  index 

Engineering  and  Technology 

Business,  Education, 

Information 

and  Home  Computer  Topics 

Computer  Database 

Online  Microcomputer  Software 

Computers  and  Telecommunications 

Software  Descriptions  and  Reviews 

COMPUTERPAT 

SUPERTECH 

U.S.  Data  Processing  Patents 

AI,  CAD /CAM,  Robotics, 

INSPEC 

High  Technology  Topics 

and  Telecommunications 

And  here  are  just  a  few  of  the  other  popular  databases  you  can 
access  with  SearchLink: 


ABI/INFORM 

Business  and  Management  Topics 
Chemical  Abstracts 
Index  of  Chemistry  Articles 
Disclosure 

(Selected  Databases) 

Donnelley  Demographics 
U.S.  Census  Information 
Dun  &  Bradstreet 
(Selected  Databases) 


ERIC 

Educational  Topics 
PTS  PROMPT 

Business  and  Market  Information 
Standard  and  Poor’s  Corporate 
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Communications 

Manager 


Budget  study  released 

A  recently  completed  study  on  communications  bud¬ 
gets  by  Market  Information  Center,  Inc.  indicates  a  6.4% 
growth  in  communications  spending  for  1987  over 
1986,  with  personnel  costs  accounting  for  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  increase.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Market  Information  Center,  Inc.,  Marlborough  Execu¬ 
tive  Park,  65  Boston  Post  Road  West,  Marlborough, 
Mass.  01752,  or  call  (617)  460-0880. 


►  MANAGEMENT  TACTICS 

Selling  network 
schemes:  Part  2 

Careful  planning ,  RFP  keys  to  success. 


Second  of  a  two-part  series  on 
writing  internal  business  propos¬ 
als  and  preparing  requests  for  pro¬ 
posal.  Part  1  introduced  the  con¬ 
cept  of  internal  business  proposals 
used  to  sell  upper  management  on 
networking  projects.  Part  2  contin¬ 
ues  that  discussion  and  offers  some 
tips  on  preparing  RFPs. 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Senior  Writer 


For  a  communications  manager 
seeking  upper  management’s  ap¬ 
proval  for  a  major  equipment  ac¬ 
quisition,  a  streamlined  “Phase 
Zero”  business  proposal  can  serve 
as  a  trial  balloon  to  gauge  manage¬ 
ment’s  attitude  about  planned 
change  in  the  communications  op- 


The  success  of  a  communica¬ 
tions  department  is  intimate¬ 
ly  entwined  with  user  wants, 
needs  and  preferences. 

Determining  what  these  are 
can  be  accomplished  through  re¬ 
search  surveys.  Polling,  often 
seen  as  a  simple  talent,  is  an 
important  skill  to  understand 
and  develop.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  the  public  wants, 
just  jot  down  some  questions, 
distribute  them,  collect  the  re¬ 
sults  and  go  on  from  there. 
Right?  Wrong. 

If  your  questions  are  ill- 
formed,  if  they  are  not  asked  of 
the  right  people,  or  if  you’re 
somewhat  fuzzy  about  what  you 
want  to  learn,  you  are  designing 
a  disaster  of  considerable  pro¬ 
portions.  Bad  data  will  lead  to 
bad  conclusions  and  decisions. 

Surveys  are  powerful  tools. 

So  are  chain  saws.  But  put  in 
the  wrong  hands,  they  summon 
messy  visions. 

The  information  age  has 
made  all  of  us  comfortable  with 
surveys,  polls,  straw  votes  and 
things  of  that  nature.  The  media 

Schmall  is  network  systems 
manager  for  an  insurance  hold¬ 
ing  company. 


eration. 

Once  upper  management  gives 
its  blessing  to  an  initial  “Phase 
Zero  proposal,”  it  is  time  for  the 
communications  manager  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  proposal  to  include  a 
complete  assessment  of  the  costs 
and  benefits  that  will  result  from 
continuing  the  project. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  an  internal  business  proposal  is 
a  description  of  the  proposed  new 
system,  according  to  Carlos  Santia¬ 
go,  president  of  Harbinger  Group, 
Inc.,  a  Norwalk,  Conn.,  consulting 
company  specializing  in  office 
automation  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  management. 

It  is  here  that  the  system’s  func¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  its  scope  and  limita¬ 
tions,  are  outlined,  Santiago  said. 


constantly  assail  us  with  statis¬ 
tical  survey  results  gathered  by 
veteran  pollsters  such  as  Gal¬ 
lup,  Harris  and  Roper,  television 
networks  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  It  all  looks  so  easy  and 
quickly  accomplished. 

If  communications  managers 
want  to  pursue  this  type  of  re¬ 
search,  they  would  be  wise  to 
consider  several  important 
rules. 

First,  a  manager  must  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  what  type  of 
information  is  needed.  Should 
user  knowledge  of  phone  fea¬ 
tures  or  their  satisfaction  with 
them  be  tested?  Should  user 
preferences  for  future  services 
or  their  perceptions  of  future 
needs  be  gauged?  These  crucial 
delineations  form  the  basic 
structure  of  the  survey. 

Next,  the  author  has  to  tack¬ 
le  the  issue  of  question  formula¬ 
tion.  Does  the  manager  want 
open-ended  questions,  which 
will  allow  the  respondent  to 
complete  a  series  of  statements? 
Or  would  closed-ended  inquiries, 
where  the  polled  individual  is 
restricted  to  a  fixed  number  of 
responses,  be  preferable? 

Closed-ended  questions  are 
easier  to  tabulate  and  interpret. 


Essential  elements 
of  an  effective  request 
for  proposal 

IS  Rules  for  submission 

E3  Introduction 

E3  System  requirements 

O  Traffic  data 

(with  growth  projections) 

□  Maintenance 
considerations 

IS  Facility  and  support  requirements' 


SOURCE:  HARBINGER  GROUP,  INC..  NORWALK,  CONN. 

The  system’s  architecture,  and 
how  that  architecture  relates  to 
the  current  system  architecture 
and  interfaces,  is  discussed  at  this 
point,  along  with  performance 
goals  and  ways  of  assessing  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Aside  from  the  more  technical 
aspects  of  the  system  concept,  San¬ 
tiago  said,  any  policy  or  organiza¬ 
tional  changes  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  implementing  the  system 
should  be  outlined.  “You  should 

See  page  18 


Does  the  survey  team  want  to 
measure  response  intensity?  If 
so,  closed-ended  questions 
should  have  response  scales,  for 
example:  Strongly  Disagree, 
Slightly  Disagree,  Neither  Dis¬ 
agree  Nor  Agree,  Slightly  Agree 
and  Strongly  Agree. 

Finally,  the  questions  must  be 
written  clearly  and  edited  care¬ 
fully  to  comb  out  any  biased 
wording  that  might  invalidate 
the  answers. 

The  last  crucial  aspect  of  sur¬ 
vey-taking  is  distribution.  The 
team  has  to  define  its  target. 
Where  a  total  sample  is  impossi¬ 
ble  or  impractical,  the  survey 
team  has  to  understand  and  em¬ 
ploy  proper  statistical  sampling 
techniques  in  order  to  draw  val¬ 
id  conclusions  about  the  entire 
population. 

While  none  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  demand  that  only  profes¬ 
sional  pollsters  conduct  useful 
surveys,  the  communications 
professional  needs  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  methodolo¬ 
gies  before  going  into  the  opin¬ 
ion-finding  business. 

Textbooks  on  the  subject 
should  provide  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  guidance  on  the  effective 
use  of  this  research  tool.O 


SEMINARS 


Executives  from  Nynex  Corp., 
NEC  Corp.,  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  and  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  will  be  among  the  featured 
speakers  at  an  open  meeting  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Communications 
Technology  (AACT)  from  6:30  p.m. 
to  9:30  p.m.  on  June  24  at  State 
University  College  of  Technology 
at  Farmingdale,  N.Y. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  at  the 
meeting  will  be  the  growing  use  of 
fiber  optics  in  business  communi¬ 
cations  systems,  long-distance  call¬ 
ing  services  and  fourth-generation 
private  branch  exchange  systems. 
There  will  be  a  $5  admission  fee. 
For  more  information,  contact 
George  Allen,  Public  Relations, 
State  University  of  New  York,  Ag¬ 
ricultural  and  Technical  College, 
Farmingdale,  N.Y.  11735. 

Siemens  Information  Systems, 
Inc.  is  sponsoring  a  one-day  semi¬ 
nar  for  communications  consul¬ 
tants  that  will  feature  product 
overviews  and  demonstration  of 
Siemens’  Saturn  R  PBX.  The  semi¬ 
nar  will  offer  information  on  the 
system’s  architecture,  software, 
applications  and  its  new  Automat¬ 
ic  Call  Distribution  package. 

The  seminar  will  be  held  on 
June  23  in  San  Francisco;  on  July  9 
in  Chicago;  on  July  14  in  New 
York;  on  July  16  in  Boston;  on  July 
21  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  on 
July  28  in  Atlanta. 

For  registration,  call  Siemens’ 
consultant  hotline  at  (800)  472- 
8876.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Susan  Gauff,  Siemens  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  5500  Broken  Sound 
Blvd.,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  33431. 

The  Tele-Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation  (TCA)  is  issuing  a  call  for 
papers  that  “would  contribute  to 
the  field  of  knowledge  in  telecom¬ 
munications  in  the  general  catego¬ 
ries  of  research  and  trends,  techni¬ 
cal  development  and  manage¬ 
ment.” 

The  papers,  which  are  due  July 
15,  must  be  original  and  broad  in 
scope  or  an  advancement  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  area  of  study,  such  as  infor¬ 
mation  architecture  or  facilities 
planning.  TCA  officials  will  select 
the  best  papers  for  presentation  by 
the  authors  at  TCA’s  annual  con¬ 
ference  in  September. 

Papers  should  be  presentable  in 
15  to  20  minutes  and  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  TCA  Corporate  Of¬ 
fice,  Attention:  Education  Commit¬ 
tee,  1515  W.  Cameron,  Suite  B-140, 
West  Covina,  Calif.  97190.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  contact  Dave 
Baumgarten,  McGraw  Hill,  Inc., 
7400  South  Alton  Court,  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colo.  80112.0 


GUIDELINES 


ERIC  SCHMALL 


How  to  become  a  proficient  pollster 
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Selling  network 
schemes:  Part  2 

continued  from  page  17 

clear  those  changes  with  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  be,”  he  said.  ‘‘When  the 
changes  come  up,  you  don’t  want 
them  to  be  a  surprise.” 

Santiago  said  that  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  ‘‘operational  require¬ 
ments”  of  the  new  system  should 
be  laid  out  in  this  section  of  the 
proposal.  These  include  require¬ 
ments  such  as  power  and  the  phys¬ 
ical  location  of  the  new  equipment. 
According  to  Santiago,  more  than  a 
few  private  branch  exchanges 
have  been  purchased  without 
proper  room  being  set  aside  for 
their  installation. 

“The  idea  is  to  include  as  much 


as  possible  about  the  system  in  a 
clear  and  understandable  manner,” 
Santiago  said. 

When  it  comes  time  to  put  for¬ 
ward  the  detailed  financial  justifi¬ 
cation  and  cost  evaluation  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  project,  the  communications 
manager  should  turn  to  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  accounting  and  finance  de¬ 
partment.  “Let  them  do  the  work,” 
Santiago  said.  “That’s  what  they 
are  there  for.” 

When  a  major  new  communica¬ 
tions  system  is  proposed,  manage¬ 
ment  and  other  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  must  be  aware  of  the 
communications  manager’s  plan 
for  implementing  and  supporting 
the  new  operation.  Therefore,  the 
proposal  should  include  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  personnel  needed  to  im¬ 


plement  and  operate  the  system  as 
well  as  what  user  training  will  be 
offered  and  what  sort  of  plan  will 
be  implemented  for  converting  to 
the  new  system.  Security  and  di¬ 
saster  recovery  considerations 
should  be  dealt  with  in  this  section 
of  the  proposal. 

All  internal  business  proposals 
should  include  alternatives  to  the 
proposed  plan  and  a  realistic  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  technical  and  fi¬ 
nancial  risks  involved  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  plan,  Santiago  said. 

When  it  comes  time  to  approach 
potential  suppliers  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  an  RFP  is  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  vendors.  Exactly  when 
this  part  of  the  process  occurs  var¬ 
ies.  “For  a  major  capital  expendi¬ 
ture,  you  may  need  to  an  do  RFP 


first,”  Santiago  said.  “Manage¬ 
ment’s  tolerance  for  error  on  a  ma¬ 
jor  capital  expenditure  is  only 
10%.  That  is,  you  can  only  miss  by 
10%,  so  you  need  to  do  an  RFP  to 
get  your  numbers.” 

There  are  four  key  sections  to 
an  RFP,  Santiago  said.  The  first 
section  details  the  rules  for  sub¬ 
mission.  Here,  the  communications 
manager  lays  out  all  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  proper  submission  of  a 
vendor  proposal.  This  includes  the 
final  date  and  hour  of  vendor  sub¬ 
missions,  evidence  of  the  vendor’s 
financial  stability  and  any  other 
customer  stipulations. 

In  the  introduction,  the  commu¬ 
nications  manager  should  describe 
his  organizaton  and  the  problem 
the  RFP  is  seeking  to  address. 

The  next  section  of  the  RFP  cov¬ 
ers  system  requirements.  Santiago 
said  that  in  some  cases,  a  commu¬ 
nications  manager  may  not  have 
available  the  number  of  lines  and 
trunks  required  for  a  new  system. 
The  manager  can  then  list  the  av¬ 
erage  number  of  long-distance  and 
local  calls  made  by  each  station. 
“You  need  to  give  some  quantita¬ 
tive  data  so  the  vendors  are  able  to 
build  a  model,”  he  said. 

Maintenance  considerations  are 
a  form  of  system  requirement,  and 
they  should  be  put  forward  in  this 
section  of  the  RFP.  Here  is  where 
the  user  asks  the  vendors  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  availability  of  spare 
parts  for  their  equipment.  Vendor 
response  time  to  system  problems 
and  breakdowns  is  an  important 
maintenance  consideration  and 
should  be  spelled  out  in  writing  by 
the  vendor,  as  should  the  vendor’s 
definiton  of  a  major  failure  and  a 
minor  failure.  “You’d  be  surprised 
at  the  range  of  answers  you  get 
from  vendors,”  Santiago  said. 
“You  can  find  out  that  they 
haven’t  done  their  homework.” 
that  vendors  should  be  queried 
about  their  backup  disaster  plan. 

“Some  vendors  such  as  Northern 
Telecom  have  backup  PBXs  on 
trailers  ready  to  be  loaded  onto  a 
plane  and  shipped  out  to  you 
quickly  in  case  of  a  fire  or  other 
kinds  of  disaster,”  Santiago  said. 
“Other  vendors  don’t  have  that 
setup.” 

A  section  of  the  RFP  should  deal 
with  facility  and  support  require¬ 
ments.  “Here  is  where  you  deal 
with  all  the  requirements  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  telephone  equipment 
room,”  Santiago  said.  “Heating, 
ventilating  and  air-conditioning  as 
well  as  power  considerations 
should  be  addressed  at  this  point.” 

The  weight  of  the  equipment 
and  floor  loading  considerations 
are  an  important  part  of  facility 
and  support  requirements,  and 
they  should  be  spelled  out  clearly 
by  the  vendor.  The  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  manager  will  accept 
the  equipment  should  also  be  out¬ 
lined  in  a  written  agreement  be¬ 
tween  user  and  vendor. 

When  the  system  is  actually  de¬ 
livered,  the  manager  should  be 
available  to  observe  its  initial  test¬ 
ing.  “The  user  should  be  there  at 
the  beginning  of  testing,”  Santiago 
said.  “You  want  to  make  sure  the 
proper  testing  process  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed.”  □ 
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The  Network 
is  the 
future... 


Computers  have  allowed  mankind  to  gather,  store  and  analyze  more 
information  than  ever  thought  possible.  Now,  the  “Information  Age”  is 
entering  another  phase:  Networking. 

Driven  by  incredible  technological  advances,  networking  is  on  the  verge 
of  creating  widespread,  democratic  access  to  information.  And  informa¬ 
tion  is  power.  As  John  Naisbitt  points  out  in  his  bestseller  Megatrends, 
“The  new  source  of  power  is  not  money  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but 
information  in  the  hands  of  many.” 

For  businesses,  networking  has  become  more  than  a  convenient  way 
to  link  people  and  data.  It  is  now  a  strategic  tool,  revolutionizing  the  way 
businesses  compete. 

The  computer  and  communications  have  come  together  in  network¬ 
ing.  New  ways  of  doing  business,  new  markets,  and  major  changes  in  the 
way  our  society  functions  are  the  results.  It  has  already  started,  and  it  has 
just  begun. 

You  can  read  all  about  it  in  this  free  new  booklet  from  the  publication 
that  was  started  to  cover  the  networking  revolution,  Network  World. 


Using  lively  quotes,  brief  case  studies,  and  key  market  facts,  this  booklet 
is  both  interesting  and  informative. 

It  shows  why  networking  is  such  an  important  part  of  the  information 
age,  looks  at  the  power  it  has  to  change  the  way  we  function,  and  shows, 
on  a  very  practical  level,  how  all  this  is  already  happening.  It  also  shows 
what  this  will  mean  to  those  whose  business  is  providing  products  and 
services  to  this  new  and  exploding  marketplace. 

We  invite  you  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  this  booklet.  And  we'll  also 
enclose  a  copy  of  our  new  market  brochure  “Communications  User  Sites 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Networking  Universe.”  It  will  give  you 
important  details  on  the  structure  and  size  of  the  networking  market  and 
how  Network  World  serves  its  key  decision  makers. 

Just  send  in  the  coupon  below  or  call  Mary  Fanning  at  617-879-0700. 
Your  Network  World  sales  representative  can  also  supply  you  with  both 
items.  If  you’re  in  the  computer/communications  marketplace,  we  think 
you’ll  find  them  among  the  most  important  things  you  read  this  year. 


. .  the  future  is  in  Network  World 


Doug  DeCarlo,  Publisher 

Network  World 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

□  Please  send  me  copies  of  your  booket,  “Networking.  Fulfilling  the 
Promise  of  the  Information  Age,”  and  your  market  brochure, "Communi¬ 
cations  User  Sites  in  the  United  States  and  the  Networking  Universe.” 
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See  inside  for: 

►Infortext  call  accounting  system 
►Racal-Milgo  multiplexer 
►Concord  broadband  modem 


►  NET  MANAGEMENT 

M/A-Com  offers 
remote  control 

ASP  disperses  packet  management. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


GERMANTOWN,  Md.  —  M/A- 
Com  Telecommunications,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  announced  an  Auxiliary 
Service  Processor  (ASP)  that  ex¬ 
tends  the  functionality  of  its  cen¬ 
tral  site  packet-switch  network 
management  system  to  remote  lo¬ 
cations. 

The  ASP  can  control  M/A-Com’s 
CP9000  Network  Packet  Exchange 
switch,  which  supports  up  to  600 
ports,  and  smaller  X.25  switches 
and  other  devices  attached  to  the 
CP9000.  The  product  will  enable 
users  with  geographically  dis¬ 


persed  Integrated  Packet  Networks 
to  set  up  regional  control  points 
that  complement  M/A-Com’s  Net¬ 
work  Control  Processor  system. 

The  ASP  consists  of  a  CP9000 
Network  Packet  Exchange  proces¬ 
sor  board,  control  terminal  and 
software.  Because  the  ASP  board  is 
configured  with  commands  down¬ 
loaded  from  the  central  site  Net¬ 
work  Control  Processor,  network 
managers  can  block  access  to  cer¬ 
tain  network  control  functions 
from  the  ASP.  For  example,  a  net¬ 
work  manager  may  want  to  give  lo¬ 
cal  users  the  ability  to  add  local 
network  users  but  prevent  a  user 
in  one  location  from  accessing  a 


CP9000  in  another  location. 

The  product  will  enable  local 
personnel  to  access  network  man¬ 
agement  functions  in  order  to  test 
or  reconfigure  attached  devices, 
rather  than  requesting  that  work 
be  performed  by  the  central  site 
network  control  manager.  The  Net¬ 
work  Control  Processor  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  network  operations  center  is 
used  to  configure  each  remote  ASP. 

The  ASP  will  make  it  possible 
for  local  users  to  down-line  load 
operational  software  and  configu¬ 
ration  data  to  devices  supported 
by  the  CP9000. 

The  ASP  will  also  transfer  infor¬ 
mation  about  its  CP9000  Network 
Packet  Exchange  to  the  central  site 
Network  Control  Processor,  trans¬ 
late  local  address  and  access  secu¬ 
rity,  and  store  event  and  call  re¬ 
cord  statistics. 

The  ASP  is  expected  to  be  priced 
in  the  $25,000  range. 

M/A  Com  Telecommunications  is 
located  at  11717  Exploration  Lane, 
Germantown,  Md.  20874,  or  call 
(301)  428-8500.  □ 


►  SWITCHES 

Telegence 

releases 

Tokenstar 

BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


WESTLAKE  VILLAGE,  Calif.  — 
Telegence  Corp.  recently  released  a 
96-port  data  switch  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  asynchronous  terminals, 
modems,  computer  ports  and  other 
peripherals  using  twisted-pair  tele¬ 
phone  wire. 

The  Tokenstar  3400/3416  can 
link  terminals  and  other  peripher¬ 
als  to  computer  ports  over  twisted¬ 
pair  wire  at  speeds  up  to  1M  bit/ 
sec.  The  switch  can  also  be  imple¬ 
mented  using  the  firm’s  Tokenstar 
data-over-voice  product  to  enable 
customers  to  share  telephone  wir- 

See  page  21 


►  TOKEN-RING  CONNECTIONS 

DCA  gateway  bows 

IrmaLAN  links  PCs  to  mainframe. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


ALPHARETTA,  Ga.  —  Digital 
Communications  Associates,  Inc. 
(DCA)  recently  introduced  a  gate¬ 
way  that  enables  personal  comput¬ 
ers  connected  to  IBM  Token-Ring 
local  networks  to  access  main¬ 
frames  through  IBM  3725  front- 
end  processors. 

The  firm’s  personal  computer- 
based  IrmaLAN  3725  Gateway  al¬ 
lows  personal  computers  to  com¬ 
municate  with  a  mainframe 
through  an  IBM  3725  front-end 
processor  attached  to  an  IBM  Line 
and  Token-Ring  Attachment  Base/ 
Token-Ring  Interface  Coupler 
(LAB/TIC).  That  LAB/TIC  sup¬ 
ports  connection  of  a  Token-Ring 
network  to  the  IBM  3725. 

The  IrmaLAN  3725  Gateway 
package  operates  on  the  same  per¬ 
sonal  computer  that  runs  the 
firm’s  IrmaLAN  Systems  Network 
Architecture  Workstation  or  Irma¬ 
LAN  All  Points  Addressable  (APA) 
Graphics  Workstation  software 
packages.  The  firm  also  enhanced 
its  IrmaLAN  SNA  Workstation  and 
IrmaLAN  APA  Graphics  Worksta¬ 
tion  packages  to  support  Token- 
Ring-to-3725  and  Token-Ring-to- 
IBM  3174  81C  terminal  cluster 
controller  connections. 

The  IrmaLAN  SNA  Workstation 
and  IrmaLAN  APA  Graphics  Work¬ 
station  products  are  terminal-emu¬ 


lation  packages  that  reside  on  per¬ 
sonal  computers  attached  to  IBM 
Token-Ring  or  other  Network  Basic 
I/O  System-compatible  networks. 
The  packages  provide  microcom- 
puter-to-mainframe  link  functiona¬ 
lity  to  networked  personal  comput¬ 
ers. 

The  IrmaLAN  SNA  Workstation 
makes  the  personal  computer  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  host  as  an  IBM  3278  or 
3279  terminal,  and  it  allows  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  printer  to  appear 
as  an  IBM  3278  printer.  The  Irma¬ 
LAN  APA  Graphics  Workstation 
supports  IrmaLAN  SNA  Worksta¬ 
tion  functions  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  personal  computer  access  to 
IBM  mainframe-based  APA  graph¬ 
ics  packages. 

Working  with  the  IrmaLAN 
3725  Gateway,  either  of  the  Work¬ 
station  packages  will  support  up  to 
five  concurrent  host  sessions. 
Those  sessions  can  be  displayed  on 
the  personal  computer  running  the 
Workstation  software,  or  they  can 
be  distributed  to  up  to  five  differ¬ 
ent  network-connected  personal 
computers. 

The  IrmaLAN  3725  Gateway  is 
priced  at  $395.  The  cost  to  upgrade 
existing  IrmaLAN  SNA  Worksta¬ 
tions  or  IrmaLAN  APA  Graphics 
Workstation  packages  is  $50. 

Digital  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciates  is  headquartered  at  1000  Al¬ 
derman  Drive,  Alpharetta,  Ga. 
30201,  or  call  (404)  442-4000.0 


First  Look 


RJE  package  for  cluster 
controller-attached  PCs 

Network  Software  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  released  software 
that  allows  an  IBM  Personal 
Computer  attached  to  an  IBM 
3274  or  3174  terminal  cluster 
controller  to  perform  batch  file 
transfer  with  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame.  The  firm  also  released  a 
package  allowing  3274-  or  3174- 
attached  personal  computers  to 
emulate  an  IBM  3278  or  3279  In¬ 
formation  Display  Station. 

The  Adapt3274  RJE  sup¬ 
ports  IBM’s  3770/RJE  bulk  data 
transfer  communications  proto¬ 
col.  It  makes  personal  computers 
appear  to  the  host  as  IBM  3770/ 
RJE  workstations. 

The  package  allows  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  to  transfer  files 
in  background  mode,  while  a 
DOS  application  runs  in  fore¬ 
ground. 

Other  features  include  auto¬ 
matic  data  compression  and 
compaction,  unattended  opera¬ 
tion,  automatic  recovery,  the 
ability  to  toggle  between  DOS 
applications  and  file  transfer, 
and  an  optional  Application  Pro¬ 
gramming  Interface. 

The  Adapt3274  IDS  package 
makes  personal  computers  at¬ 
tached  to  a  3274  or  3174  con¬ 
troller  appear  to  the  host  as  ei¬ 
ther  an  IBM  3278  or  3279 
terminal  and  one  or  two  3287 


printers.  With  the  package,  per¬ 
sonal  computers  can  concurrent¬ 
ly  access  up  to  three  mainframe 
sessions  or  up  to  two  printer  ses¬ 
sions.  The  package  also  supports 
file  transfer  and  provides  a  tog¬ 
gle  key  between  a  DOS  applica¬ 
tion  and  host  sessions,  as  well  as 
definable  function  keys. 

The  packages  require  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  with  at  least 
256K  bytes  of  random-access 
memory  and  an  IBM  3278/9  Em¬ 
ulation  Advanced  Adapter 
Board.  The  packages  work  with 
personal  computers  attached  to 
controllers  outfitted  with  a  Dis¬ 
tributed  Function  Terminal  port. 

The  Adapt3274  RJE  package 
is  priced  at  $985,  and  the 
Adapt3274  IDS  package  costs 
$585. 

Network  Software  Associates, 
Inc.,  22982  Mill  Creek,  Laguna 
Hills,  Calif  92653,  or  call  (714) 
768-4013. 


BBN  enhances 
its  C/10  PAD 

BBN  Communications  Corp.  in¬ 
troduced  software  that  enables 
its  C/10  packet  assembler/disas¬ 
sembler  to  operate  within  IBM 
Systems  Network  Architecture 
environments. 

The  Advanced  C/10  SNA 
PAD  now  forms  the  high  end  of 
the  company’s  C/10  line  of 
PADs.  Compatible  with  IBM’s 
front-end  processor-resident 
Network  Control  Program  Pack- 
See  BBN  page  20 
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BBN  from  page  19 
et  Switching  Interface  and 
other  IBM  integrated  X.25 
interfaces,  the  product  sup¬ 
ports  all  SNA  devices  and 
will  switch  SNA  3270  de¬ 
vices  between  several 
hosts.  Its  dual  64K  bit/sec 
X.25  network  links  provide 
terminal  controller-to-host, 
terminal-to-terminal  and 
host-to-host  connections. 

The  product  also  allows 
virtual  circuits  in  a  BBN 
Communications  X.25  net¬ 
work  to  replace  dedicated 
point-to-point  Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control  links. 

Pricing 

Prices  for  the  Advanced 
C/10  SNA  PAD  start  at 
$9,350. 

BBN  Communications 
Corp.,  70  Fawcett  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  02238,  or  call 
(617)  497-2683. 


Limited-distance 
multiplexers  bow 

Racal-Milgo,  Inc.  intro¬ 
duced  three  new  multiplex¬ 
ers  designed  for  communi¬ 
cations  over  distances  of 
up  to  5,000  ft. 

The  eight-port  Omnimux 
2100,  16-port  Omnimux 
2200  and  32-port  Omnimux 
2300  support  IBM  Type  A 
and  compatible  devices,  in¬ 
cluding  IBM  3274  terminal 
cluster  controllers. 

The  units  support  com¬ 
mon  addressing  and  are  de¬ 
signed  for  point-to-point 
environments  or  multidrop 
environments. 

All  three  of  the  units 
will  support  communica¬ 
tions  over  fiber-optic  or  co¬ 
axial  cable  at  speeds  as 
high  as  2.36M  bit/sec. 


Starting  prices  for  the 
three  models  range  be¬ 
tween  $995  and  $2,380. 

Racal-Milgo,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  407044,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.  33340,  or  call 
(305)  475-1601. 


Concord  introduces 
broadband  modem 

Concord  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  added  a  broad¬ 
band  modem  to  its  MAP- 
ware  product  line,  which 
connects  VMEbus  control¬ 
lers  to  broadband  networks 
based  on  the  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Automation  Protocol. 

The  software-controlla¬ 
ble  Series  1300  VMEbus 
Broadband  Modem  sup¬ 
ports  speeds  up  to  10M  bit/ 
sec  and  can  operate  over 
user-defined  frequencies. 
The  modem  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Motorola  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Division 

MVME373  Advanced  MAP 
Network  Interface  Module. 

The  device’s  analog  fil¬ 
tering  permits  operation 
within  adjacent  channels 
on  broadband  networks. 
The  modem  also  features 
loop-back  and  antijabber 
circuitry. 

Concord  Communica¬ 
tions  also  announced  it  will 
supply  the  modem  to  Mo¬ 
torola  Microsystems  Divi¬ 
sion. 

The  Series  1300  modem 
is  also  available  to  end  us¬ 
ers. 

Pricing 

Pricing  for  the  Series 
1300  is  $1,150. 

Concord  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  397  Williams 
St.,  Marlboro,  Mass.  01752, 
or  call  (617)  460-4646. 


Baiuns  link  devices 
over  twisted  pair 

Computer  System  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  unveiled  a  line 
of  baluns  that  adapts  coax¬ 
ial,  twinaxial  or  dual  coaxi¬ 
al  cable  leads  for  use  with 
twisted-pair  wire. 

The  new  baluns  are 
short  wires  that  have  coax¬ 
ial,  twinaxial  or  dual  coaxi¬ 
al  leads  at  one  end  and  tele- 
phone-type  connectors  at 
the  other  end. 

The  coaxial,  twinaxial  or 
dual  coaxial  lead  connects 
to  the  computer  port  or  ter¬ 
minal,  while  the  twisted¬ 
pair  wire  strung  between 
devices  plugs  into  an  RJ11 
or  RJ45  connector. 

The  new  line  includes 
the  3270  Baiun  for  IBM 
3270  terminals  and  control¬ 
lers;  the  Twinax  Baiun  for 
the  IBM  System/34,  Sys¬ 
tem/36  and  System/38 
minicomputers;  and  the 
Wang  Adaptor  for  Wang 
Laboratories,  Inc.  devices. 

The  baluns  are  available 
in  several  configurations. 
The  3270  Baiun  comes  with 
a  1-ft  length  of  coaxial  ca¬ 
ble  and  10  ft  of  twisted¬ 
pair  wire. 

Pricing 

Prices  range  from  $19.95 
to  $45,  with  volume  dis¬ 
counts  available. 

Computer  System  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  740  Washington 
Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55401,  or  call  (800)  422- 
2537. 


UDS  debuts  DSU  with 
secondary  channel 

Universal  Data  Systems, 
Inc.  enhanced  its  9.6K  bit/ 
sec  digital  data  service  unit 
(DSU)  with  the  addition  of 
a  secondary  channel  that 
carries  diagnostic  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  firm’s  DDS-2  96  is 
designed  to  work  with 
AT&T’s  Dataphone  Digital 
Service  with  secondary 
channel  offering.  The  de¬ 
vice’s  primary  channel 
transmits  synchronous  or 
asynchronous  data  in  full 
duplex  at  speeds  up  to  9.6K 
bit/sec. 

The  asynchronous  sec¬ 
ondary  channel  operates  at 
110,  150  or  300  bit/sec  and 
transmits  operational  diag¬ 
nostic  information  about  it¬ 
self  to  a  central  network 
management  center. 

Diagnostic  and  network 
control  functions  support¬ 
ed  over  a  secondary  chan¬ 
nel  include  bit  error  rate  re¬ 
porting,  loop-back  testing 
and  status  reporting. 

The  secondary  channel 
operates  alongside  the  pri¬ 
mary  channel.  Through  the 
use  of  a  protocol  based  on 
the  CCITT’s  V.25bis  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  secondary 


channel  could  be  used  as  a 
clear  channel  for  transmis¬ 
sion  of  data. 

The  DDS-2  96  is  listed  at 
$750. 

Universal  Data  Systems, 
Inc.,  5000  Bradford  Drive, 
Huntsville,  Ala.  35805,  or 
call  (205)  721-8000. 


Package  links  Mac 
to  host  systems 

Linkware  Corp.  released 
software  that  allows  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.’s  Macintosh 
family  of  personal  comput¬ 
ers  to  transfer  files  with 
host  computer  systems 
from  various  vendors. 

With  the  Mac  Connec¬ 
tion  package,  a  Macintosh 
XL,  Macintosh  512,  Macin¬ 
tosh  512E,  Macintosh  Plus 
or  Macintosh  SE  can  trans¬ 
fer  files  with  a  host-based 
Linkware  Information  Ser¬ 
ver  package  installed  on 
IBM,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
or  Unix-based  host  comput¬ 
er  systems. 

The  new  package  will 
support  asynchronous 
transfer  of  files  in  Macin¬ 
tosh,  binary  or  text  for¬ 
mats. 

A  Linkware  Transform 
utility  supports  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  various  Macintosh 
file  formats  to  the  file  for¬ 
mat  of  the  host  system.  It 
will  also  convert  one  Mac¬ 
intosh  file  format  to  anoth¬ 
er  and  will  convert  the 
Macintosh  file  formats  to 
an  IBM  Personal  Computer 
file  format. 

Script  Language  and 
Linkware  Macro  utilities 
support  Linkware  applica¬ 
tion  development  on  the 
Macintosh.  With  Script 
Language,  users  can  create 
automatic  logon  routines, 
and  the  Linkware  Macro 
utility  allows  repetitive 
routines  to  be  performed 
with  a  single  click  of  a  Mac¬ 
intosh  mouse. 

The  Mac  Connection 
package  is  priced  at  $300. 

Linkware  Corp.,  128 
Technology  Center,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.  02154,  or  call 
(617)  894-9330. 


Transmission 
impairment  test  set 

Ameritec  Corp.  introduced 
a  handheld  voice/data 
transmission  impairment 
test  set  that  is  the  size  of  a 
pocket  calculator. 

The  menu-driven  AM-48 
complies  with  IEEE  743- 
1984  and  can  operate  with 
batteries  or  AC  current. 
The  tester  has  the  ability  to 
send  various  test-tone  sig¬ 
nals  within  the  200-Hz  to 
20-kHz  frequency  range.  It 
also  has  the  ability  to  send 
a  continuous  three-tone 
slope,  a  user-defined  con¬ 


tinuous  sweep  tone,  a  fixed 
1,004-Hz  tone  and  a  peak- 
to-average  ratio  waveform. 
Some  of  the  items  the  tester 
will  measure  include  level 
and  frequency,  idle  channel 
noise,  noise  with  tone, 
three-level  impulse  noise, 
phase  and  gain  jitter,  and 
transients  and  signal-to- 
noise  ratio.  The  unit  also 
offers  a  selection  of  noise 
filters. 

The  microprocessor- 
based  product  has  enough 
memory  to  store  and  recall 
10  preprogrammed  test  set¬ 
ups. 

It  also  has  the  ability  to 
display  levels  in  absolute 
and  relative  readings  and 
includes  a  microphone  and 
speaker  that  allow  it  to 
function  as  a  telephone. 
The  device  will  also  inter¬ 
face  to  a  printer. 

Pricing 

Ameritec’s  AM-48  is 
priced  at  $3,495. 

Ameritec  Corp. ,  800  East 
Arrow  Highway,  Covina, 
Calif.  91722,  or  call  (818) 
915-5441. 


Firm  releases 
pair  of  multiplexers 

Datatel,  Inc.  introduced  a 
statistical  multiplexer  that 
will  support  port  selection 
and  contention  as  well  as 
act  as  a  data-switching  de¬ 
vice.  The  firm  also  intro¬ 
duced  a  time-division  mul¬ 
tiplexer  that  can  combine 
two  adaptive  differential 
pulse  code  modulation 
(ADPCM)  voice  channels 
and  one  data  channel  onto 
a  single  56K  bit/sec  line. 

The  model  DCP5032, 
which  can  act  as  a  statisti¬ 
cal  multiplexer,  switching 
multiplexer  or  data  switch, 
is  configured  from  either 
an  external  console  or  a 
front-panel  console.  That 
console  will  allow  configu¬ 
ration  information  to  be 
down-line  loaded.  The  unit 
will  also  support  flow  con¬ 
trol,  automatic  speed  recog¬ 
nition,  camp-on,  built-in  di¬ 
agnostics  and  a  separate 
printer  port.  The  DCP5032 
will  support  either  eight  or 
16  channels.  The  eight- 
channel  model  can  be  up¬ 
graded  to  16. 

When  in  the  statistical 
multiplexer  mode,  the  de¬ 
vice  can  concentrate  up  to 
16  asynchronous  inputs 
over  a  single,  high-speed 
output  link.  Inputs  can  be 
from  either  dial-up  or  dedi¬ 
cated  lines  operating  at 
speeds  up  to  19.2K  bit/sec. 
The  device  will  also  allow 
users  at  one  end  to  request 
connection  to  a  specific 
unit  at  the  other  end.  If 
that  unit  is  busy,  the  user 
can  be  placed  in  a  queue. 
Once  the  connection  is 
made,  that  line  goes  into 
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statistical  multiplexer  mode. 

According  to  the  firm,  a  single 
DCP5032  can  be  configured  to  act 
as  a  data  switch,  which  will  allow 
several  local  users  to  contend  for 
local  computer  ports  through  a 
DCP5032.  Several  of  the  DCP5032s 
can  be  linked  to  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  eight-,  16-  or  32-port 
data  switch. 

The  model  DCP9057  time-divi¬ 
sion  multiplexer  can  combine  two 
32K  bit/sec  ADPCM  voice  channels 
with  one  synchronous  4.8K  bit/sec 
data  channel  for  transmission  over 
a  single  56K  bit/sec  link.  By  also 
supporting  transmission  at  64K 
bit/sec  and  112K  bit/sec,  the  de¬ 
vice  will  allow  synchronous  data 
channel  operation  at  up  to  42K  bit/ 
sec. 


The  product  has  seven  front- 
panel  indicators. 

The  model  DCP5032  is  priced  at 
$2,650  for  the  8-port  model  and 
$3,650  for  the  16-port  model.  The 
model  DCP9057  is  priced  at  $2,600. 

Datatel,  Inc.,  Cherry  Hill  Indus¬ 
trial  Center,  Pin  Oak  and  Spring- 
dale  Roads,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
08003,  or  call  (800)  424-4451. 


Pack  collects  call  records 
from  10  phone  systems 

Infortext  Systems,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  a  personal  computer- 
based  call  accounting  system  that 
can  collect  and  process  station 
message  detail  recordings  for  up  to 
10  private  branch  exchange  or  key 


system  locations. 

Dubbed  the  CAPS  systems,  the 
IBM  Personal  Computer  AT-based 
product  is  available  in  two  models 
and  is  an  addition  to  Infortext’s 
function  key  and  menu-driven  OS 
Call  Accounting  System  family. 
The  CAPS  V.  allows  central  report 
generation  for  up  to  five  locations, 
while  the  CAPS  X.  accommodates 
10  locations. 

The  products  run  on  a  central 
site  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT, 
which  processes  call  detail  record¬ 
ing  data  for  each  telephone  sys¬ 
tem.  The  software  is  capable  of 
handling  polling  applications  and 
will  support  up  to  4,000  exten¬ 
sions,  350  trunks  and  350,000  call 
records  per  month. 

The  package  will  provide  a  num¬ 


ber  of  standard  call  detailing  re¬ 
ports,  thereby  allowing  managers 
to  examine  call  records  in  various 
ways. 

It  will  provide  call  records  for 
each  extension  as  well  as  entire  de¬ 
partments  or  divisions. 

The  package  will  also  pinpoint 
which  trunks  are  more  utilized 
than  others  and  the  length  of  calls, 
and  it  will  flag  the  most  costly 
calls  within  the  reporting  period. 

Pricing 

Prices  for  the  packages  range 
from  $5,000  to  $20,000,  depending 
on  the  number  of  phone  systems 
covered. 

Infortext  Systems,  Inc.,  1067  E. 
State  Pkwy.,  Schaumburg,  III. 
60173,  or  call  (312)  490-1155.U 


Telegence 
Tokenstar  out 

continued  from  page  19 
ing  with  voice  systems.  Customers 
must  provide  adapters  that  con¬ 
vert  RS-232  interfaces  to  either  an 
RJ-45  or  RJ-11  telephone-type  con¬ 
nector. 

The  Tokenstar  3400/3416  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  six  16-port  dual  card 
modules  in  a  19-in.  rack  chassis. 
Additionally,  each  port  module 
supports  one  RJ-1 1  slot  that  can  be 
used  to  connect  multiple  Tokenstar 
3400/3416s  together  in  a  daisy- 
chain  fashion.  That  extra  slot  can 
also  be  used  to  link  the  Tokenstar 
3400/3416  to  a  telephone  wall 
jack,  which  is  the  entry  point  for 
the  data-over-voice  Tokenstar  net¬ 
work. 

The  firm’s  Tokenstar  data-over- 
voice  network,  which  uses  a  virtu¬ 
al  token-ring  on  a  physical  star 
network,  links  asynchronous  ter¬ 
minals  to  asynchronous  host  ports 
over  existing  telephone  systems. 
Telephones  are  connected  to  the 
Tokenstar  equipment,  which  then 
connects  to  the  wall  jack. 

Tokenstar  devices  will  broad¬ 
cast  statistically  multiplexed  data 
packets  within  the  500-kHz  to  1- 
MHz  range  of  the  twisted-pair 
wire’s  bandwidth.  That  packetized 
data  is  moved  onto  the  twisted¬ 
pair  wire  network  in  bursts  run¬ 
ning  at  1M  bit/sec. 

Voice  signals,  the  firm  said,  are 
kept  within  the  4-kHz  range.  Fil¬ 
ters  on  Tokenstar  access  devices 
prevent  cross  talk  between  fre¬ 
quencies.  The  data  and  voice  sig¬ 
nals  travel  to  a  Tokenstar  Hub  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  telephone-wire 
punch-down  block. 

The  Tokenstar  Hub  strips  the 
data  from  the  twisted-pair  wire 
and  forwards  it  to  the  location  for 
which  it  was  destined,  while  the 
voice  signal  is  passed  along  to  a 
Centrex  service  or  private  branch 
exchange. 

Pricing  information 

A  19-in.  Tokenstar  3400/3416 
rack  and  power  supply  costs 
$2,095. 

Each  of  the  16-channel  Token- 
star  cards  costs  $1,695. 

Telegence  is  located  at  5655  Lin- 
dero  Canyon  Road,  Suite  722, 
Westlake  Village,  Calif.  91362,  or 
call  (818)  707-3200. □ 
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“ Network  World 
fills  a  void  by 
focusing  on  the 
user  and  manager.” 


Patricia  Donohoe  is  a  senior  telecommunications  analyst  for 
The  Sheraton  Corporation.  She  is  responsible  for  managing 
voice  communications  needs  worldwide  as  well  as  purchasing 
telecommunications  equipment  and  long-distance  services. 

“As  a  technical  consultant  for  one  of  the  largest  hotel  chains 
in  the  world,  it  is  essential  to  keep  current  on  new  technology 
offerings  in  order  to  provide  our  guests  with  the  highest  quality 
service  available/  explains  Patricia.  “With  Network  World,  1  have 
access  to  up-to-the-minute  information  that  allows  me  to  make 
informed  buying  decisions.” 

Patricia  reads  Network  World  every  week.  “Network  World  fills 
a  void  by  focusing  on  the  telecommunications  user  and  man¬ 
ager.  In  addition  to  keeping  me  informed,  it  makes  me  aware  of 
new  products,  services,  and  technologies  that  are  essential  to 
my  everyday  responsibilities,”  she  explains.  “Network  World’s 
writers  know  what’s  important  to  users  and  provide  high- 
quality  analyses.” 

Each  week,  over  60,000  purchase-involved  subscribers,  like 
Patricia  Donohoe,  look  to  Network  World  for  the  information 
that  can  help  them— and  their  companies— stay  ahead.  If  you 
market  communications  products  and  services,  there’s  no  better 
place  to  reach  a  powerful  audience  of  buying  decision-makers. 
Call  your  local  Network  World  sales  office  and  reserve  space  for 
your  ad  today. 
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USER-VENDOR  RELATIONS 


WALTER  ULRICH 

Interdependence  is  the  key 


Successful  business  transactions  occur 
when  all  parties  to  the  transaction  gain. 
Buyers  of  products  and  services  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  their  vendors,  and  vendors  cannot 
succeed  without  customers. 

Unfortunately,  communications  industry 
customers  all  too  often  see  their  suppliers  as 
second-class  citizens,  and  vendors  treat  their 
customers  as  the  enemy. 

Communications  managers,  procurement 
officers  and  vendor  organizations  all  must 
share  responsibility  for  vendor/customer  an¬ 
tagonism,  which  has  its  roots  in  product  de¬ 
sign  and  development. 

Lack  of  respect 

Communications  vendors  often  focus  on 
technological  trends  and  competitive  thrust 
when  designing  or  enhancing  their  products. 
They  will  always  tell  you  that  “the  customer 
is  king,”  but  they  dedicate  too  little  effort  to 
understanding  what  the  customer  really 
wants  or  needs.  The  chairman  of  one  com¬ 
munications  company  I  know  of  was  unable 
to  name  his  top  10  customers. 

While  lunch  with  the  vendor  representa¬ 
tive  can  be  an  ego  boost  for  the  buyer,  some 
communications  managers  become  so  busy 
that  they  do  not  want  to  waste  time  meeting 
with  vendor  salespeople.  Others  feel  that 
their  communications  plans  are  of  such  pro¬ 
prietary  importance  that  they  tell  their  ven¬ 
dors  as  little  as  possible.  Still  others  require 

Ulrich  is  a  partner  at  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
in  Houston  and  is  a  board  member  on  the 
Electronic  Mail  Association. 


vendors  to  embark  on  a  Homeric  odyssey  be¬ 
fore  they  are  granted  even  a  brief  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Communications  managers  should  be 
knocking  down  their  vendors’  doors  to  pro¬ 
vide  advanced  product  input,  yet  few  are 
willing  to  commit  prime  time  and  resources 
to  help  vendors  improve  their  offerings. 
Well-designed  communications  products  are 
more  efficient,  easier  to  install,  interconnect 
better  with  existing  environments  and  offer 
greater  control  —  all  benefits  that  any  cus¬ 
tomer  should  be  willing  to  help  vendors  pro¬ 
vide. 

For  their  part,  vendors  should  be  begging 
their  customers  —  and  potential  customers 
—  for  advice  and  criticism.  Better  designed 
and  better  positioned  products  result  in 
higher  revenues,  fatter  profits  and  happier 
customers.  As  Thomas  Peters  and  Robert 
Waterman  Jr.  wrote  in  In  Search  of  Excel¬ 
lence,  being  close  to  the  customer  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  vendor  success. 

To  be  fair,  there  are  plenty  of  examples 
of  solid  customer/supplier  cooperation,  and 
the  trend  appears  to  be  accelerating.  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines,  Inc.  and  Tenneco,  Inc.  commit 
senior  technology  executives  to  participate 
in  vendor  advisory  panels.  Many  banks  and 
energy  companies  provide  speakers  for  com¬ 
munications  trade  groups.  Most  vendors  or¬ 
ganize  some  kind  of  users  group,  though  the 
effectiveness  of  those  groups  varies  greatly. 

Two  associations  offer  good  examples  of 
special  efforts  being  made  by  progressive 
professionals  to  enhance  vendor/customer 
cooperation. 


The  Network  Users  Association  (NUA) 
was  founded  in  1981  by  major  companies 
that  have  large  investments  in  network  sys¬ 
tems,  software  and  services.  Those  compa¬ 
nies  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  indus¬ 
try  standards  and  the  lack  of  compatibility 
between  various  vendors’  products.  Their 
goal  is  to  work  together  to  communicate 
their  needs  to  the  major  vendors. 

The  efforts  of  NUA  members  have  been 
fruitful.  Standards  have  flourished,  and  in¬ 
terconnection  is  getting  easier  all  the  time. 

A  second  group,  the  Electronic  Mail  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  formed  in  1983  to  promote  E- 
mail  use  and  knowledge.  Recognizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  user  input  and  the  relative 
limitations  of  user  budgets  compared  with 
those  of  vendors,  the  association  has  in¬ 
creased  vendor  dues  while  reducing  those 
for  user  members. 

Additionally,  new  user  members  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  join  for  half  the  regular  dues.  The 
association  feels  that  this  policy  will  pro¬ 
mote  user  membership  and  cultivate  healthy 
user/vendor  dialogue. 

Mutual  need 

The  interdependence  of  communications 
managers  and  their  vendors  is  obvious.  Each 
must  have  respect  for  the  other.  Commu¬ 
nications  channels  must  be  open.  Both  sides 
must  make  commitments  to  exchange  infor¬ 
mation,  understand  each  other’s  situation 
and  solve  issues  of  common  concern.  Healthy 
user/vendor  cooperation  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  industries,  the  success  of  our 
companies  and  our  personal  success. □ 


FCC  UPDATE 


ALAN  PEARCE 


Influential  intellectuals 


Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  Chairman  Dennis  Patrick, 
the  most  important  policymaker  in 
the  telecommunications  informa¬ 
tion  industry,  has  selected  three 
“intellectuals”  as  his  closest  aides. 

The  newly  installed  chairman 
has  appointed  Peter  Pitsch  as  new 
chief  of  staff,  Gerald  Brock  as  the 
new  chief  of  the  Common  Carrier 
Bureau  and  John  Haring  to  the 
post  of  chief  of  the  Office  of  Plans 
and  Policy. 

Pitsch,  the  only  non-Ph.D. 
among  the  three,  was  once  de¬ 
scribed  as  former  Chairman  Mark 
Fowler’s  “resident  intellectual.” 
He  joined  the  staff  in  May  1981, 
just  after  Fowler  was  sworn  in, 
and  was  chief  of  the  Office  of 
Plans  and  Policy  until  his  promo¬ 
tion  to  chief  of  staff.  Pitsch  is  ideo¬ 
logically  opposed  to  the  traditional 

Pearce  is  president  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Age  Economics,  a  telecom¬ 
munications  research  firm  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


rate  base,  rate  of  return  and  price 
regulation  that  has  characterized 
the  telecommunications  industry 
since  the  FCC’s  creation  in  1934. 

As  chief  of  staff,  Pitsch  will 
work  closely  with  Patrick  and  with 
senior  FCC  staff  to  set  the  FCC’s 
agenda.  He  has  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  in  telecommunications  poli¬ 
cy-making,  having  advised  the  FCC 
on  spectrum  allocation  policy,  tele¬ 
phone  subscriber  line  charges,  tar¬ 
iffs,  the  deregulation  of  dominant 
carriers,  broadcast  ownership 
rules  and  other  issues. 

Pitsch  was  an  attorney  at  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
1976  to  1978,  at  which  time  he  en¬ 
tered  the  private  sector  and 
worked  for  the  election  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan.  He  subsequently 
served  on  the  Reagan  Transition 
Team,  prior  to  being  appointed  to 
the  FCC  in  1981.  Pitsch  received 
his  undergraduate  degree  in  eco¬ 
nomics  from  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  close  to  his  native  Wisconsin, 
and  his  law  degree  from  George¬ 


town  University  in  1976. 

Although  soft-spoken  and  some¬ 
what  shy,  Pitsch  is  a  powerful  pol¬ 
icy-making  force  at  the  FCC  and 
has  built  up  a  good  reputation  in 
the  industry  at  large.  He  is  also 
close  to  Patrick,  having  briefed 
him  since  Patrick  became  a  com¬ 
missioner  three  years  ago. 

Gerald  Brock,  the  new  chief  of 
the  Common  Carrier  Bureau,  has  a 
completely  different  personality 
from  the  man  he  succeeds.  Former 
Chief  Bert  Halprin  set  a  deregula- 
tory  agenda  for  himself  and  the 
bureau,  without  regard  to  the  fil¬ 
ings  of  so-called  interested  parties. 
Brock,  unlike  Halprin,  is  much 
more  studious  and  analytical,  and 
he  will  listen  to  conflicting  views 
and  read  what  is  filed.  Also  unlike 
Halprin,  Brock  has  spent  most  of 
his  career  as  an  academic  and  re¬ 
searcher. 

Until  taking  over  as  chief  of  the 
Common  Carrier  Bureau,  a  position 
that  many  regard  as  the  second 
most  powerful  job  in  the  agency, 


Brock  was  chief  of  the  accounting 
and  audits  division  in  the  Common 
Carrier  Bureau.  He  developed  the 
new  accounting  and  cost-allocation 
rules  in  CC  Docket  86-111.  Prior  to 
that,  Brock  had  worked  for  Pitsch 
when  Pitsch  headed  the  Office  of 
Plans  and  Policy. 

Brock,  however,  is  not  a  career 
bureaucrat,  having  joined  the  staff 
in  1983  on  “temporary”  assign¬ 
ment.  He  has  spent  most  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  life  teaching,  researching 
and  writing.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  well-known  textbooks,  one  on 


If  vendor  lines  have  you 
crossed,  let  someone  know  about 
it.  Send  Network  World  a  column 
for  its  Opinions  pages.  Manu¬ 
scripts  must  be  letter  quality, 
double  spaced  and  approximate¬ 
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9171,  375  Cochituate  Road,  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.  01701,  or  call 
(617)  879-0700,  ext.  584. 


telecommunications  and  the  other 
on  computers,  and  he  has  headed 
numerous  research  projects. 
Brock’s  bachelor’s  degree  is  in 
mathematics  and  his  Ph.D.  is  in 
economics.  Both  degrees  are  from 
Harvard  University. 

John  Haring,  the  new  chief  of 
the  Office  of  Plans  and  Policy  — 
the  chairman’s  think  tank  —  also 
joined  the  staff  in  1983.  Haring 
taught  economics  at  both  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  and  the  Uni¬ 
verity  of  Virginia.  Unlike  Brock, 
however,  Haring  has  always  been 
attracted  to  public  policy  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  served  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  and  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice.  He  also  worked 
briefly  in  the  private  sector  as  an 
economic  consultant. 

Haring  received  his  bachelor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  his  master’s  degree  in 
philosophy  and  Ph.D.  in  economics 
from  Yale.  Haring’s  research  inter¬ 
ests  focus  on  industry  structure 
and  the  causes  and  effects  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation. 

Patrick  is  not  the  first  to  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  an  intellectual 
think  tank.  Dean  Burch,  who  head¬ 
ed  the  FCC  from  1969  to  1974,  had 


two  close  policy  advisers  with 
Ph.D.s,  a  former  Notre  Dame  pro¬ 
fessor  and  attorney  Henry  Geller. 
Many  believe  the  latter  to  be 
among  Washington,  D.C.’s  most  in¬ 
tellectual  lawyers,  if  that  is  not  an 
oxymoron.  Burch,  who  now  heads 
the  International  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Satellite  Organization,  was 
the  first  chairman  to  attract  intel¬ 
lectuals  to  the  FCC  and  to  use  them 
extensively  as  policy  advisers. 

Nonetheless,  the  current  crop  of 
intellectuals  differs  starkly  from 
the  Burch  team.  Although  Burch 
was  a  Republican,  having  headed 
the  presidential  campaign  of  Barry 
Goldwater  in  1964,  he  had  no  vi¬ 
sion  of  an  unregulated  industry. 
Patrick,  on  the  other  hand,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  deregulator  in  the 
Reagan  and  Fowler  tradition.  But 
with  his  group  of  research-orient¬ 
ed  intellectuals,  he  is  likely  to 
move  much  more  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously  than  did  his  immediate  pre¬ 
decessor. 

And  there  are  those,  including 
Capitol  Hill  staffers,  who  maintain 
that  Patrick  will  stop  the  deregula- 
tory  trend  completely  —  prior  to 
its  promised  reversal  in  the  event 
that  the  Democrats  capture  the 
White  House  in  1989.G 
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TECHNICAL  DISPUTES 


JAMES  CARLINI 

A  good  lawyer 
isn’t  enough 


Lawsuits  and  countersuits  are 
becoming  a  new  challenge  to 
user  and  vendor  organizations  in 
the  communications  industry. 
Vendors  are  starting  to  prose¬ 
cute  to  recover  back  payments, 
overdue  balances,  termination 
charges  and  other  losses  in¬ 
curred  through  breaches  of  con¬ 
tract. 

In  some  cases,  the  vendors 
are  right  to  demand  payment. 

But  what  about  those  instances 
where  the  customer  refuses  to 
pay  because  the  vendor  has  not 
lived  up  to  promises  made  at  the 
time  of  purchase?  In  the  case  of 
a  piece  of  equipment  that  never 
worked  properly  or  a  service 
that  is  unreliable,  should  the 
customer  file  a  countersuit? 

What  is  the  right  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  follow? 

If  you  talk  to  legal  experts 
about  problems  such  as  this, 
they  give  you  an  opinion  based 
on  a  legal  perspective.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  they  are  not  trained 
to  assess  the  problem  from  any 
other  perspective  and  they  rare¬ 
ly  have  an  adequate  understand¬ 
ing  of  communications  technol¬ 
ogy.  What  is  needed  is  the 
perspective  of  someone  who 
fully  understands  the  technologi¬ 
cal  issues  that  are  relevant  to 
the  case. 

When  a  dispute  becomes  a 
lawsuit,  the  party  that  retains 
technical  expertise,  as  well  as 
legal  expertise,  is  in  a  much 
stronger  position  than  the  party 
that  relies  solely  on  a  lawyer. 

When  going  up  against  a  ven¬ 
dor  that  has  a  technically  expert 
staff,  the  nontechnical  user 
needs  a  high-tech  hired  gun  to 
equal  or  better  the  vendor  from 
a  technical  standpoint. 

Just  as  you  bring  in  an  ac¬ 
countant  to  advise  you  whether 
a  contract  is  financially  sound, 
you  should  bring  in  a  technolo¬ 
gist  to  measure  the  technological 
impacts  a  deal  might  have.  Us¬ 
ing  a  lawyer  to  assess  technol¬ 
ogy  and  place  a  realistic  value 
on  it  is  like  having  a  buggy 
whip  manufacturer  build  the 
Starship  Enterprise.  What  they 
know  and  what  they  must  un¬ 
derstand  are  worlds  apart. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  how 

Carlini  is  president  of  Carlini 
&  Associates,  a  management 
consulting  firm  in  Westmont,  III. 
He  also  lectures  on  information 
technology  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Evanston,  III. 


many  organizations  approach 
lawsuits  as  well  as  initial  con¬ 
tract  negotiations.  If  you  are 
dealing  with  the  local  phone 
companies  or  other  vendors  that 
have  developed  contracts  that 
are  tailored  to  give  them  all  of 
the  advantages,  you  should  have 
a  technically  expert  consultant 
review  the  technical  issues 
while  a  lawyer  reviews  the  legal 
issues. 

Every  high-tech  transaction 
has  the  potential  of  being  mis¬ 
judged  by  technical  neophytes. 

If  you’re  the  buyer,  you  may  get 
a  bad  deal.  If  you’re  the  seller, 
you  may  give  away  something 
for  next  to  nothing,  as  was  the 
case  with  a  pipeline  company 
that  recently  thought  it  had  ne¬ 
gotiated  a  good  deal  to  lease  its 
pipeline  right-of-way  to  a  com¬ 
munications  company. 

Litigation  on  the  rise 

Will  lawsuits  increase  as  more 
vendor  and  user  organizations 
develop  a  “get  tough”  policy  on 
poor  performance?  Yes.  Both 
sides  are  already  taking  a  more 
aggressive  tack.  For  example, 
there  is  already  a  movement  by 
some  real  estate  owners  to  as¬ 
sess  the  damages  done  to  their 
properties  by  tenants  who  in¬ 
stall  telecommunications  and  in¬ 
formation  processing  equipment 
without  adhering  to  proper  in¬ 
stallation  guidelines. 

With  more  and  more  organiza¬ 
tions  relying  on  communiCations- 
based  information  systems,  law¬ 
suits  related  to  them  will 
increase. 

The  “People’s  Court”  ap¬ 
proach  of  filing  lawsuits  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat  always  looks  ef¬ 
fective  on  television,  but  in  this 
industry,  a  good  countersuit 
that  is  backed  up  by  solid  tech¬ 
nical  information  will  bring  an 
overconfident  plaintiff  back 
down  to  reality  in  a  hurry. 

For  users  who  decide  a  law¬ 
suit  or  countersuit  is  the  final 
route  to  take  with  unresponsive 
vendors,  technical  hired  guns 
can  be  an  ace  in  the  hole  when 
trying  to  prove  that  equipment 
has  failed  or  when  promises  for 
a  level  of  service  have  gone  un¬ 
fulfilled. 

Your  lawyers  are  only  as  good 
as  the  technical  expertise  you 
provide  for  them  to  draw  from 
as  they  try  to  resolve  a  lawsuit 
based  on  the  lack  of  perfor¬ 
mance  of  technology-based 
equipment  or  services.  □ 
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3 

4 


Job  Function 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  functional  involvement  with 
communications  (data,  voice,  and  /or  video)  products?  (Circle  ONE  only) 
Corporate 

1  Business  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 
Communications  System /Network 

2.  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

3.  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4  Other _ 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary  business  activity  of  your 
organization  at  this  location?  (Circle  ONE  only) 

Consultants 

1 1.  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP/  Communications) 

End  Users 

13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 

22.  Finance/Banking/Insurance/Real  Estate 

23.  Education 

24.  Medicine/Law 

25.  Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility/Transportation 

27.  Mining/  Construction/  Petroleum  Refining/  Agriculture/  Forestry 

28.  Business  Services  (excluding  DP/Communications) 

29.  Government:  Federal 

30.  Government:  State/Local 
Vendors 

41.  Carrier:  including  AT&T,  BOCs,  Independent  Telcos,  Public  Data  Networks, 
International  Records  Carriers 

42.  Interconnect 

43.  Manufacturer  Computer/Communications  Equipment 

44.  Value  Added  Reseller  (VAR),  Systems  House,  Systems  Integrator 

45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 

95.  Other _ 

In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  involved  in  acquiring  communication 
products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  (Circle  ALL  that  apply) 

1.  Recommend/Specify 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors 

3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

4.  None  of  the  Above 


Signature _ _ 

Title _ Date 

Business  Phone  ( _ ) _ 


PLEASE  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS,  SIGN  AND  DATE  THE  CARD. 

IMy  primary  areas  of  activity.  (Circle  ONE  only) 

I  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and/or  image)  products 
and  services: 

1 .  for  use  within  my  own  company/organization 
2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/organizations 
3.  Both 

4.  Other  (explain) _ 


For  communications,  my  primary  responsibility  is:  (Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Data  Communications 

2.  Voice  Communications 

3.  Both 

4.  Other  (explain)  _ 


Z  Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  applies  to  you. 

Company  Management 

1 1.  Chairman,  Pres.,  Owner,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Partner,  Director,  CEO,  VP,  Dir.  Head  of 
Finance,  Admin.  Procurement 
Communications  Management 

Data  Communications 
21.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Data  Communications,  including  Networks, 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 
22.  Supervisory/Staff: 

Supervisor,  Head:  Networking,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications,  Services 
Telecomm  unica  tions 
31.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Telecomm.,  Voice  Comm.,  including  Networks. 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 
32.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor,  Head:  Networks,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering, 
R&D,  Applications  Services 
Factory  Communications 
41.  Management 
42.  Supervisory/Staff 
MIS/Data  Processing 

51.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  MIS/DP,  Systems  Application  Development, 
Operations,  Office  Automation 

52.  Supervisory /Staff:  Supervisor,  Head  of  Systems  Design,  Analysis  Applications 

Others 

75.  Consultant 

80.  Educator 

85.  Financial  Analyst 

90.  Marketing/Sales 

95.  Other _ 


6  Check  ALL  that  apply  in  columns  A  and  B. 

A.  I  am  personally  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  (specification,  selection, 
approval)  for  tne  following  products  and  services: 

B.  These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 


A 

B 

Product/Services 

A 

B 

Product/Services 

Computers 

Transmission/Network  Services  Equipment 

01.  □ 

□ 

Micros 

18.  □ 

□ 

Microwave 

02.  □ 

□ 

Minis 

19.  □ 

□ 

Satellite  Earth  Stations 

03.  □ 

□ 

Mainframes 

20.  □ 

□ 

Local  Area  Networks 

34.  □ 

□ 

Printers 

21.  □ 

□ 

Wide  Area  Networks 

Data  Communications 

22.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Equipment 

04.  □ 

□ 

Communications  Processors 

23.  □ 

□ 

Fiber  Optic  Equipment 

05.  □ 

□ 

Comm. /Networks  Software 

36.  □ 

□ 

T1 

06.  □ 

a 

Digital  Switching  Equipment 

Communications  Services 

07.  □ 

□ 

Facsimile 

24.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Services 

08.  □ 

□ 

Modems 

25.  □ 

□ 

Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

09.  □ 

□ 

Multiplexers 

26.  □ 

□ 

Electronic  Mail 

10.  □ 

□ 

Protocol  Converters 

27.  □ 

□ 

Enhanced  Services 

11.  □ 

□ 

Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

28.  □ 

□ 

Centrex 

12.  Q 

□ 

Test  Equipment 

29.  □ 

□ 

Long  Haul  Services 

13.  Q 

□ 

3270  Controllers 

30.  □ 

□ 

BOC  Services 

35.  □ 

□ 

Intelligent  Terminals 

31.  □ 

□ 

Independent  Telco  Services 

Telecommunications 

Other 

14.  □ 

□ 

PBXs 

32.  □ 

□ 

Factory  Communications 

15.  □ 

□ 

Key  Systems 

33.  □ 

□ 

Online  Data  Bases 

16.  □ 

□ 

Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □ 

□ 

Integrated  Voice/Data 

Terminals 


Estimated  value  of  communications  systems,  equipment  and  services: 

A.  which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  lastM  months? 
(Check  only  ONE  in  column  A.) 

B.  which  you  plan  to  specify, recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
(Check  only  ONE  in  column  B.) 


A  B 

1.  □  □  $10  million  and  over 

2.  □  □  $5  million  -  $9.9  million 

3.  □  □  $1  million  -  $4.9  million 

4.  □  □  $500,000  -  $999,999 

5.  □  □  $250,000  -  $499,999 


A  B 

6.  □  □  $100,000  -  $249,999 

7.  □  □  $50,000  -  $99,999 

8.  □  □  Under  $50,000 

9.  □  □  Don't  Know 


8 Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company/institution: 
(Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Over  $1  billion  4.  $50  million  to  $99.9  million 

2.  $500  million  to  $1  billion  5.  $10  million  to  $49.9  million 

3.  $100  million  to  $499.9  million  6.  $5  million  to  $9.9  million 

7.  under  $5  million 


Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

(Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Over  5,000  3.500  -  999  5.100-  249  7.20-49 

2.1,000  -  4,999  4.250-  499  6.50-  99  8.1-19 
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gradual  rise  of  communications 
from  the  corporate  basement  to  the 
boardroom. 

“In  a  growing  number  of  indus¬ 
tries,  companies  are  recognizing 
that  telecommunications  can  be 
used  to  benefit  the  business,” 
notes  Bob  Hynes,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  engineering  manager  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  “Previously, 
companies  viewed  communications 
simply  as  a  cost  center.” 

However,  compensation  appears 
to  be  lagging  one  step  behind  such 
recognition.  An  informal  telephone 
survey  of  Network  World's  Panel 
of  Communications  Users,  manag¬ 
ers  who  have  volunteered  to  share 
their  views  on  important  issues, 
found  the  average  communications 
manager’s  salary  rose  9%  from 
$52,700  in  1986  to  $57,300  for  this 
year. 

Of  the  68  survey  participants, 
the  highest  salary,  $135,000,  is  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  a  vice-president  of  data 
communications  who  oversees  250 
employees  at  a  Fortune  50  compa¬ 
ny.  A  telecommunications  manager 


at  a  Midwestern  university,  with 
an  eight-person  staff,  commanded 
the  lowest  salary,  $28,000. 

In  many  professions,  a  9%  in¬ 
crease  would  be  deemed  adequate, 
maybe  even  high,  especially  since 
inflation  climbed  slightly  during 
the  year.  But 
approximately 
one  out  of  every 
three  managers 
says  he  feels  his 
salary  is  lower 
than  it  should 
be,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  managers 
say  their  recog¬ 
nition  is  lagging 
a  step  behind 
their  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

One  manager 
complains  his 
company  does  not  understand  the 
benefits  of  merging  voice  and  data 
applications.  Others  say  turf  fight¬ 
ing  is  preventing  them  from  gain¬ 
ing  corporate  recognition  and  just 
compensation. 

Job  titles  have  not  evolved  to 
mirror  communications  employees’ 
skill  levels  or  areas  of  specializa¬ 


tion.  Few  companies  have  posi¬ 
tions  for  tariff  analysts  or  network 
control  center  operators.  Instead, 
these  employees  are  usually  lump¬ 
ed  with  traditional  data  processing 
positions  and  given  titles  such  as 
programmer  or  analyst. 

Even  though 
the  need  for 
network  ex¬ 
perts  outweighs 
the  supply,  em¬ 
ployees  are  un¬ 
able  to  leverage 
the  shortage  to 
increase  the  size 
of  their  pay- 
checks. 

Managers 
agree  that  such 
roadblocks  are 
only  temporary 
and  progress  is 
being  made  in  raising  communica¬ 
tions  from  a  boiler  room  issue  to  a 
boardroom  issue.  Many  companies 
understand  the  benefits  of  merging 
voice  and  data  applications  and 
have  restructured  operations  to 
take  advantage  of  such  benefits. 

More  than  half  of  the  respon- 
Continued  on  next  page 
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dents  are  responsible  for 
both  voice  and  data  appli¬ 
cations,  23.5%  oversee 
voice  communications  and 
20.5%  manage  their  compa¬ 
nies’  data  pommunications. 

Candy  Rodgers,  manager 
of  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  at  Del  Monte  USA  in 
San  Francisco,  says  compa¬ 
nies  are  beginning  to  link 
compensation  with  budget 
size,  a  shift  that  will  bene¬ 
fit  many  communications 
managers. 

“Telecommunications 
expenses  are  far  larger 
than  any  other  single  infor¬ 
mation  resource  expense,” 
she  says.  “They  cost  more 
than  mainframes  and  soft¬ 
ware.  Consequently,  the 
positions  and  salaries  asso¬ 
ciated  with  communica¬ 
tions  are  rising  faster  than 
any  other  position  in  the 
information  resources  orga¬ 
nization.” 

James  Weiss,  regional 
vice-president  of  telecom¬ 
munications  for  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Eastern  Airlines, 
Inc.,  notes  that  more  com¬ 
munications  managers  are 
gaining  the  titles  of  direc¬ 
tor,  assistant  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president, 
rather  than  simply  manag¬ 
er  of  telecommunications. 

The  most  popular  title 
identified  in  Network 
World's  survey  is  manager 
of  telecommunications, 
with  23  claiming  that  posi¬ 
tion.  Twelve  respondents 
are  directors  of  telecom¬ 
munications,  but  only  five 
have  assistant  vice-presi¬ 
dent  or  vice-president  in 
their  titles. 


In  order  to  climb  the  cor¬ 
porate  ladder,  managers 
must  link  communications 
capabilities  with  corporate 
strategic  goals,  an  idea  uni¬ 
versally  echoed  among  the 
respondents. 

Harry  Tompkins,  manag¬ 
er  of  telecommunications 
planning  and  engineering 
at  Ciba-Geigy  Corp.  in 


Ardsley,  N.Y.,  explains, 
“Don’t  just  say,  ‘We  need  a 
new  PBX.  We  have  this 
many  people,  and  so  we 
need  this  many  trunks.’ 
Talk  to  the  business  people 
at  your  company,  and  ask 
them  to  explain  their  busi¬ 
ness  problems  to  you. 

“If  salesmen  on  the  road 
can’t  easily  contact  each 
other,  maybe  a  voice  mes¬ 
saging  system  will  help  the 
company  function  more 
smoothly,”  he  continues. 
“Users  should  no  longer 
buy  products  for  the  sake 
of  working  with  the  latest 
technology.  They  should 
try  to  help  the  corporation 
get  the  best  bang  for  its 
buck.” 

Donna  Parker,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  integrated  office 
systems  at  R.H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.  in  San  Francisco,  says, 
“Telecommunications  man¬ 
agers  often  become  so  in¬ 
volved  in  their  side  of  the 
business,  they  overlook  the 
bigger  picture,  namely 
what  type  of  business  the 
department  is  supporting.” 

The  user  panel  recom¬ 
mended  a  number  of  ways 
to  glean  information  on  the 
bigger  corporate  picture, 
such  as  reviewing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  report,  vol¬ 
unteering  to  serve  on  cor¬ 
porate  steering  committees, 
asking  other  departments 
to  share  strategic  plans  and 
attending  classes  and  semi¬ 
nars. 

Sid  Smith,  manager  of 
corporate  telecommunica¬ 
tions  at  Crowley  Maritime 
Corp.  in  San  Francisco, 


says,  “Get  buddy-buddy 
with  other  managers  in 
your  corporation.  Politick¬ 
ing  is  an  easy  way  of  get¬ 
ting  to  know  the  company’s 
business.” 

Once  a  manager  under¬ 
stands  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  its  strategic  goals, 
he  must  convince  upper 
management  that  he  can 


help  achieve  those  goals. 
Alan  Johnson,  telecom¬ 
munications  manager  at 
Peabody  Holding  Co.  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  advises  his 
counterparts  to  take  their 
blue  jeans  off  and  put  their 
pin-striped  suits  on. 

“Your  responsibilities 


will  often  depend  on  the 
image  you  portray,”  he 
says.  “It  is  important  that 
management  perceives  you 
as  someone  who  under¬ 
stands  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  highest  percentage 
salary  increase,  a  41% 
jump  that  could  go  as  high 
as  45%  by  the  end  of  the 


year,  went  to  a  telecom¬ 
munications  manager  who 
made  strategic  planning  a 
key  component  of  her  job. 
Before  the  manager  joined 
the  company  three  years 
ago,  telecommunications 
was  deemed  a  low-level 
corporate  concern. 

By  demonstrating  that 
communications  could  cut 
expenses  and  help  the  com¬ 
pany  meet  strategic  objec¬ 
tives,  the  manager  gained 
the  respect  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  president,  and  she  el¬ 
evated  her  job  to  one  of  the 
company’s  most  visible  po¬ 
sitions. 

Such  a  rise  does  not 
come  without  a  price,  and 
corporations  are  beginning 
to  demand  more  manage¬ 
ment  abilities  from  their 
communications  managers. 
The  ambitious  manager 
must  seek  out  a  means  to 
acquire  such  skills. 

One  way  is  formal  educa¬ 
tion.  “For  too  long,  commu¬ 
nications  managers  have 
been  concerned  with  earn¬ 
ing  a  technical  degree,” 
says  Brian  McDonald,  man¬ 
ager  of  telecommunications 
services  at  Lockheed  Corp. 
in  Calabasas,  Calif.  “A 
technical  degree  is  limiting 
and  hangs  the  sign  ‘Tech 
Manager’  around  your 
neck. 

“You  won’t  be  promoted 
beyond  a  certain  level  since 
companies  would  be  leery 
of  trusting  you  with  finan¬ 
cial  issues  or  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,”  he  says.  “You  can’t 


go  anywhere  in  manage¬ 
ment  without  a  business 
degree.”  More  than  one  out 
of  every  five  respondents 
have  been  granted  an  MBA, 
and  a  half-dozen  managers 
say  they  plan  to  earn  one. 

If  McDonald  is  correct,  a 
number  of  managers  may 
have  trouble  climbing  the 
corporate  ladder.  Sixteen 


percent  of  the  respondents 
have  no  college  degree,  and 
9%  have  only  two-year  as¬ 
sociate  degrees. 

The  educational  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  managers 
with  undergraduate  de¬ 
grees  varied  greatly.  The 
most  common  degree  was  a 
bachelor’s  of  science  in 
electrical  engineering, 
which  a  dozen  managers 
hold.  Other  areas  of  con¬ 
centration  were  business 
administration,  economics, 
mathematics,  psychology, 
physics,  education,  liberal 
arts,  political  science,  com¬ 
puter  science,  English  and 
radio  and  television. 

Kerry  Overlan,  director 
of  telecommunications  at 
Commonwealth  Energy 
Systems  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  prefers  employees 
with  a  liberal  arts  degree. 
“We  can  take  a  person  with 
a  liberal  arts  degree  and 
teach  him  communications 
technologies,”  says  Over¬ 
lan,  who  has  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  degree  in  English. 

“To  succeed,  an  employ¬ 
ee  has  to  be  able  to  write 
well,  make  presentations  to 
upper  management  and 
communicate  with  cowork¬ 
ers,”  he  says.  “A  liberal 
arts  degree  helps  him  at¬ 
tain  these  skills.” 

Experience  seems  to  be  a 
prerequisite  for  attaining 
management  responsibil¬ 
ities.  The  average  manager 
has  13  years  of  telecom¬ 
munications  experience, 
and  10  managers  have  been 


in  the  business  for  more 
than  20  years.  The  size  of 
the  average  staff  is  27  peo¬ 
ple,  with  four  managers 
overseeing  more  than  200 
employees. 

The  respondents  seem  to 
be  a  loyal  group  and  have 
been  working  for  their  em¬ 
ployers  an  average  of  1 1 
years,  topped  off  by  two 


A  profile  of  the  typical 
communications  manager 


Type  of  college  degree:  Bachelor  of  science 

in  electrical  engineering 

Number  of  years  in  the  industry:  13 

Number  of  years  with  present  company:  11 

Responsibilities:  Both  voice  and  data 

Staff  size:  27  people 

Salary  in  1986:  $52,700 

Projected  salary  in  1987:  $57,300 

Percent  change  from  1986:  9%  increase 

Earnings  breakdown:  Straight  salary:  98% 

Bonus  pay:  2% 

Corporate  perks:  Profit  sharing, 
stock  options 

Supplemental  income:  Consulting, 

real  estate  investments 

SOURCE:  NETWORK  WORLD 
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managers  who  each  have  been  at 
their  companies  for  37  years. 

That  average  masks  the  game  of 
musical  chairs  taking  place  as  com¬ 
panies  compete  for  the  limited  pool 
of  experienced  communications 
managers.  An  increasing  number 
of  managers  are  picking  up  their 
stakes  and  moving  to  other  compa¬ 
nies  offering  more  money  or  more 
responsibilities. 

More  than  20%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  have  been  with  their  compa¬ 
nies  for  two  years  or  less.  Approxi¬ 
mately  a  half-dozen  managers 
contacted  for  the  survey  declined 
to  take  part  since  they  were  in  the 
process  of  changing  jobs. 

Managers  differ  on  the  impact  of 
job  hopping.  Del  Monte’s  Rodgers 
says,  “I  don’t  think  a  communica¬ 
tions  manager  should  sit  in  a  job 
for  10  to  15  years.  My  approach  is 
to  come  in,  take  a  look  at  the  oper¬ 
ation,  put  a  plan  in  place  to  resolve 
problems  and  then  move  on  to  an¬ 
other  company.” 

Victoria  Blackford,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  data  communications  at 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 
in  New  York,  counters,  ‘‘Some 
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managers  think  it  is  in  vogue  to 
move  because  you  appear  to  be 
very  valuable.  I  would  not  hire 
someone  who  shifts  every  year  or 
two  because  I  know  I  would  be 
next  in  line.” 

Financial  institutions,  especially 
Wall  Street  firms,  were  pictured  as 
the  companies  most  actively  court¬ 
ing  new  recruits.  ‘‘I  could  easily 
double  my  salary  if  I  wanted  to 
move  to  work  for  a  bank  in  New 
York,”  one  manager  claims. 

However,  managers  at  such 
firms  paint  a  different  picture. 
Timothy  C.  Hogan,  network  com¬ 
munications  manager  at  Bank  of 
New  York,  says  compensation  for 
communications  managers  on  Wall 
Street  is  decreasing  and  perks  are 
disappearing. 

Another  manager  backs  up  that 
statement,  noting  that  one  particu¬ 
lar  employer  cut  back  on  pregnan¬ 
cy  benefits  and  eliminated  a  profit- 
sharing  plan. 

Profit  sharing  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  perk  managers  receive.  Stock 
options,  educational  expenses,  re¬ 
served  parking  spaces,  use  of  ath¬ 
letic  facilities,  expense  accounts 
and  half-price  football  and  basket¬ 
ball  tickets  were  other  extra  bene¬ 


fits.  None  of  the  benefits  were  giv¬ 
en  only  to  a  communications 
manager;  rather,  they  were  part  of 
overall  corporate  benefit  packages. 

Salaries  of  female  managers  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  lagging  slightly  in 


comparison  with  those  of  males. 
The  average  female  manager’s  sal¬ 
ary  was  $52,800,  5%  lower  than 
the  average  male’s  salary  for  simi¬ 
lar  work.  However,  females  made 
up  only  15%  of  the  respondents,  in¬ 


dicating  they  are  not  attracted  to 
the  communications  field  or  they 
are  not  entrusted  with  manage¬ 
ment  responsibilities. 

One  out  of  every  five  managers 
has  a  second  source  of  income.  A 
communications  consulting  busi¬ 
ness  was  the  most  common  outside 
business.  Extra  income  also  comes 
from  real  estate  investments,  mili¬ 
tary  retirement  pay,  software  sales 
and  ranch  ownership. 

One  manager  has  an  unusual 
method  of  ensuring  a  rosy  future. 
Patrick  Regan,  manager  of  commu¬ 
nications  support  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  Philadelphia,  rec¬ 
ommends  that  communications 
managers  buy  state  lottery  tickets, 
which  could  make  them  instant 
millionaires. □ 
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The  trend  has  never  been  clearer. 
Networking  is  now  the  major 
application  market  for  communi¬ 
cations.  And  a  recent  statement  by 
Ken  Olsen,  President  and  Founder 
of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
substantiates  this  trend:  “We  have 
to  start  thinking  of  the  computers 
as  peripherals.  You  start  with 
the  network,  then  you  hang  the 
computers  on  later.” 

Networking.  It’s  been  Network 
World’s  focus  from  the  very  start. 


In  fact,  it  is  the  only  publication 
that  covers  the  entire  realm  of 
communications  from  the  net¬ 
working  point  of  view.  And  in 
doing  so,  Network  World  has 
established  itself  as  the  standard 
for  communications  users  already 
networked  or  planning  to  network. 

Today’s  users  know  they  need 
up-to-date  information  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  evolving  world 
of  networking.  That’s  why  they 
read  Network  World.  And  that’s 


why  Network  World  was  the  only 
publication  to  gain  in  regular 
readership  in  an  independent  study 
conducted  among  ICA  (Inter¬ 
national  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation)  members,  some  of  the 
nation’s  most  influential  buying 
decision-makers  for  voice  and 
data  communications  products  and 
services. 

The  study,  sponsored  by  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  networking  company 
and  conducted  in  January  1987  by 


First  Market  Research  of  Boston, 
showed  decreased  readership  of 
all  communications  oriented 
publications  among  ICA  members 
since  a  previous  study  in  July  1986. 
Only  Network  World,  with  its 
exclusive  networking-oriented 
coverage,  experienced  an  increase 
in  regular  readership.  The  percent¬ 
age  increase/decrease  for  each 
publication  over  that  six-month 
period  is  displayed  in  the  following 
chart. 


Percentage  Change  in  Regular  Readership*  among  ICA  Members 

(July  1986  vs.  January  1987) 
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Special  Section:  Communications  careers 


BY  CANDY  RODGERS 

Special  to  Network  World 


lotting  a  career  strate¬ 
gy  through  the  corpo¬ 
rate  communications 
hierarchy  has  all  the  complexities 
of  navigating  through  a  large  city 
without  a  road  map.  Often,  the  in¬ 
tersections  aren’t  clearly  marked, 
and  the  road  signs  that  do  exist 
may  not  be  pointing  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection. 

To  succeed,  the  aspiring  commu¬ 
nications  manager  must  plan  ahead 
by  finding  out  where  all  the  roads 
lead  and  what  it  takes  to  make  it  to 
each  stop  on  the  way  to  the  chief 
information  officer’s  (CIO)  suite. 

Today,  data  communications 
and  integrated  voice/data  func¬ 
tions  are  usually  found  within  the 
MIS  or  data  processing  organiza¬ 
tions.  Here,  most  communications 
applications  are  driven  by  infor- 

Rodgers  is  corporate  communi¬ 
cations  manager  at  Del  Monte  USA 
in  San  Francisco.  Her  career  has 
included  positions  at  Rochester 
Telephone  Corp.,  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  and  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  She  is  also  president  of  Protel, 
an  association  for  telecommunica¬ 
tions  professionals. 
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mation  services  and  computer  re¬ 
quirements,  and  personnel  tend  to 
be  technical.  In  firms  where  voice 
and  data  are  separate,  voice  and 
messaging  services  are  usually 
found  within  the  administrative 
services  department.  This  depart¬ 
ment  also  includes  functions  such 
as  facilities,  human  resources,  se¬ 
curity  and  operator  services.  Man¬ 
agers  from  this  group  tend  to  have 
generalist  backgrounds. 

Advancement  in  either  depart¬ 
ment  comes  initially  through  at¬ 
taining  a  breadth  of  technical 


knowledge  and  skills. 

According  to  Joe  Laudari,  vice- 
president  of  MIS  recruiting  for 
search  firm  Sanderson  Associates 
in  San  Francisco,  many  communi¬ 
cations  professionals  traditionally 
have  come  from  three  areas:  ac¬ 
counting,  operations  and  radio 
communications  in  the  U.S.  armed 
services.  Few  communications 
managers  have  come  from  the  ven¬ 
dor  ranks  because  they’re  almost 
always  too  specialized  for  the  job. 

Many  managers  who  have  been 
in  the  industry  for  some  time  were 
Bell  System  installers,  billing 
clerks  and  chief  operators  who  as¬ 
sumed  greater  responsibilities  over 
the  years.  Some  have  advanced  to 
become  administrative  supervisors 
at  customer  service-oriented 
groups.  For  someone  without  com¬ 
munications  experience  or  related 
education,  the  place  to  get  started 
in  large  organizations  is  via  the  in¬ 
formation  services,  administrative 
billing  or  facilities  groups. 

Today,  however,  such  a  back¬ 
ground  is  not  enough  to  advance 
into  management.  Persons  in  these 
positions  tend  only  to  understand 
the  technology  at  a  shallow  level. 
To  continue  to  move  up,  these  per¬ 
sons  must  augment  their  experi- 
Continued  on  next  page 
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ence  by  acquiring  more  technical 
knowledge. 

Another  way  to  enter  the  com¬ 
munications  management  field  is 
to  begin  from  the  technical  side. 
Typically,  a  person  starting  up  the 
technical  ladder  may  work  at  the 
customer  services  help  desk  or 
troubleshoot  voice  or  data  systems. 
These  persons  tend  to  be  technical 
and  narrowly  focused  and  must 
round  out  their  backgrounds  with 


more  administrative-  and  manage¬ 
ment-oriented  experience. 

Communications  ascendancy 
varies  with  the  structure  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  following  section 
lists  a  typical  hierarchy  within  a 
large  company  that  has  integrated 
voice  and  data  under  one  depart¬ 
ment.  In  some  companies,  similar 
positions  may  have  different  titles, 
and  in  smaller  companies,  some  po¬ 
sitions  may  be  combined.  Salary 
ranges  are  given  as  estimates  (see 
“ Network  World's  annual  salary 
survey”  on  page  25  for  more  com¬ 
prehensive  data).  In  most  cases,  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  follow  this  or¬ 
der. 

Junior  communications  analyst 

At  the  entry  level,  the  communi¬ 
cations  analyst  moves  through 
three  grade  levels:  junior  communi¬ 
cations  analyst,  communications 
analyst  and  senior  analyst.  During 
this  time,  the  job  description  stays 
the  same,  but  responsibilities  in¬ 
crease. 

Junior  analysts  usually  move  up 
from  communications-related  posi¬ 
tions  such  as  the  help  desk,  instal¬ 
lation  or  information  services. 
They  cross  into  this  position  by  be¬ 
coming  involved  in  communica¬ 
tions-related  projects.  The  empha¬ 
sis  at  this  level  is  on  developing 
technical  skills. 

Junior  analysts  make  from 
$24,000  to  $28,000  per  year  and 
report  to  an  assistant  manager, 
network  supervisor  or  project 
manager.  Their  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  analyzing  user  requirements 
for  equipment  and  services  and  de¬ 
veloping  minor  project  proposals, 
which  are  usually  single-site  appli¬ 
cations.  Junior  analysts  also  do 
some  user  training  on  smaller  sys¬ 
tems  and  act  as  vendor  liaisons.  A 
typical  project  might  be  installing 
a  small  hybrid  telephone  system. 

Communications  analyst/techni¬ 
cian 

The  communications  analyst,  or 
communications  technician,  has  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  job  description 
as  the  junior  analyst.  The  salary 
moves  up  to  between  $26,000  and 
$30,000. 

In  addition  to  responsibility  for 
project  implementations  and  ven¬ 
dor  interaction,  the  communica¬ 


tions  analyst  might  also  be  in¬ 
volved  in  some  design  work.  He 
may  manage  the  implementation  of 
larger  systems  or  be  responsible 
for  smaller  ones.  Responsibilities 
may  also  include  managing  a  com¬ 
munications  data  base,  billing  anal¬ 
ysis  or  servicing  a  data  system. 

Senior  analyst/technician 

The  senior  analyst,  or  senior 
technician,  retains  the  same  job  de¬ 
scription  as  the  previous  two  lev¬ 


els,  but  responsibilities  increase 
and  salary  increases  to  between 
$28,000  and  $34,000.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  graduates  with  telecom¬ 
munications  degrees  often  are 
hired  into  this  position. 

Senior  analysts  are  expected  to 
manage  more  complex  systems.  Du¬ 
ties  may  include  planning  system 
moves  and  evaluating  hardware 
and  software,  as  well  as  imple¬ 
menting  assigned  projects.  Ana¬ 
lysts  at  this  level  are  also  responsi¬ 


ble  for  the  day-to-day  management 
of  communications  operations  and 
are  involved  in  coordinating  meet¬ 
ings  with  vendor  sales  teams.  They 
may  also  assist  in  writing  requests 
for  proposal.  A  typical  project 
would  be  to  install  a  small  private 
branch  exchange  of  120  stations  or 
less. 

Entry-level  management 

After  four  to  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  the  aspiring  manager  has  a 
feel  for  the  communications  orga¬ 
nization  as  a  whole  and  is  ready  to 
become  a  manager.  Typical  titles 
include  network  supervisor,  com¬ 
munications  supervisor,  technical 
supervisor,  project  manager  and 
chief  operator. 

To  move  into  this  entry-level 
management  position,  the  senior 
analyst  must  have  worked  with  a 
variety  of  systems  and  have  a  good 
technical  background.  The  entry- 
level  manager  works  on  building 
management  and  business  skills 
and  must  understand  how  systems 
affect  the  corporate  bottom  line. 

The  position  involves  supervi¬ 
sion  of  nonmanagement  personnel 
and  usually  reports  to  the  commu¬ 
nications  manager.  Salary  is  be¬ 
tween  $40,000  and  $46,000.  Entry- 
level  managers  support  and 
upgrade  in-place  systems  and  do 
some  systems  report  generation. 
They  also  examine  systems  re¬ 


quirements  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  between  alternatives.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  manager  might  analyze 
the  benefits  of  switching  from 
AT&T  to  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  as  a  long-haul  service  pro¬ 
vider  and  then  make  a  recommen¬ 
dation. 

This  person  is  responsible  for 
writing  RFPs  and  would  oversee 
more  important  projects,  such  as 
the  cutover  to  a  large  PBX. 

Some  managers  who  are  eager 
for  higher  earnings  will  move  into 
engineering  or  to  a  vendor’s  sales 
or  customer  service  department. 
After  as  little  as  two  years,  some 
managers  will  move  to  the  next 
level. 

Lower  to  middle  management 

By  this  time,  most  managers 
have  six  to  10  years’  experience 
and  have  made  a  commitment  to  a 
career  path  in  communications 
management.  Managers  at  this  lev¬ 
el  are  called  assistant  managers, 
senior  project  managers  or  corpo¬ 
rate  consultants.  They  report  to 
the  communications  manager  and 
supervise  systems  and  manage¬ 
ment  personnel. 

These  managers  are  also  active¬ 
ly  involved  in  the  recommendation 
and  selection  process  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  write  RFPs  and  requests 
for  information  and  make  presen¬ 
tations  to  senior  management. 


They  do  much  of  the  support  work 
involved  in  managing  the  planning, 
design,  cost-justification  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  communications 
systems.  Responsibility  extends  to 
projects  with  a  scope  of  $750,000 
to  $1  million. 

Salaries  range  from  $44,000  to 
$52,000.  Supervising  lower  level 
management  personnel  is  the 
toughest  challenge  for  these  man¬ 
agers.  Unlike  technical  responsibil¬ 
ities,  there  are  no  clear  paths  to 


take  when  it  comes  to  managing 
people,  and  in  some  companies, 
matrix  management  makes  the  job 
even  tougher. 

Mid-level  management  is  a 
make-or-break  situation  for  aspir¬ 
ing  managers.  Those  who  lack  ei¬ 
ther  adequate  technical  knowledge 
or  good  management  skills  will  not 
advance  further. 

Mid-level  managers  must  be  able 
to  interact  with  other  managers  at 
all  levels,  including  acting  as  a  con¬ 


sultant  to  senior  managers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  groups.  To  get  ahead,  these 
managers  gain  visibility  by  taking 
on  speaking  engagements  at  func¬ 
tions  such  as  users  group  meetings 
and  by  writing  for  and  being 
quoted  in  trade  press  and  other 
publications. 

Communications  manager 

With  10  to  15  years  of  accumu¬ 
lated  experience,  the  communica¬ 
tions  manager  can  give  directions 
based  on  his  own  knowledge  of  a 
wide  variety  of  technical  and  man¬ 
agement  areas. 

The  communications  manager 
reports  to  the  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications,  a  vice-president  or 
other  executive.  Depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  organization,  this 
may  be  a  middle  or  upper  manage¬ 
ment  position. 

Communications  manager  posi¬ 
tions  are  usually  filled  by  someone 
who  has  moved  up  the  ladder,  and 
they  command  $50,000  to  $70,000 
salaries.  Persons  with  both  a  mas¬ 
ters  of  science  in  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  (MSEE)  and  an  MBA  are 
preferred.  Many  communications 
managers  also  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  financial  analysis. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  managing 
the  network  as  a  whole.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  budgeting,  strategic 
planning  and  managing,  develop¬ 
ing,  designing,  cost-justifying  and 
implementing  communications 
projects  of  $1  million  and  up. 

Communications  managers  are 
involved  in  tasks  such  as  negotiat¬ 
ing  variable  pricing  arrangements 
and  national  accounts  plans  with 
vendors.  They  might  also  lay  the 
groundwork  for  establishing  a 
software-defined  network.  Actual 
implementation  would  be  assigned 
to  project  managers. 

The  communications  manager’s 
work  is  highly  visible;  his  deci¬ 
sions  affect  both  users  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  line.  He  must  be  adept  at  prior¬ 
itizing  and  must  constantly 
develop  and  revise  plans  to  reflect 
changing  organizational  priorities. 
He  must  also  keep  his  boss  and  oth¬ 
er  senior  managers  up  to  date. 

Many  communications  managers 
may  stay  in  this  position  for  the 
duration  of  their  careers.  Commu¬ 
nications  managers  who  advance 
further  develop  a  good  manage¬ 


ment  style  and  maintain  a  high 
profile  within  the  organization. 
These  managers  also  broaden  their 
knowledge  by  branching  out  into 
related  fields  such  as  systems  pro¬ 
gramming. 

Director  of  communications 

The  main  difference  between  a 
communications  manager  and  a  di¬ 
rector  is  the  size  of  their  budgets. 
The  director  of  communications  re- 

Continued  on  page  33 


Junior  analysts  usually  move  up 
from  communications-related 
positions  such  as  the  help  desk, 
installation  or  information  services. 


Senior  analysts  are  expected  to 
manage  more  complex  systems. 
Duties  may  include  planning  system 
moves  and  evaluating  hardware. 


The  communications  manager’s  work 
is  highly  visible;  his  decisions  affect 
both  users  and  the  bottom  line.  He 
must  be  adept  at  prioritizing. 


►  TELECOMMUTING 


The  electronic 
commute 


A  growing  number  of  employees 
are  saying  good-bye  to  life  in  the  fast  lane. 


BY  ELLEN  FALBOWSKI 

Special  to  Network  World 

Is  telecommuting  —  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  working  at  home  and  com¬ 
municating  with  the  office  via 
computer  —  the  answer  to  crowd¬ 
ed  offices,  parking  problems  and  a 
changing  labor  pool?  To  a  growing 
number  of  employers,  the  answer 
is  a  qualified  yes. 

The  actual  telecommuting  popu¬ 
lation  in  U.S.  business  is  not 
known,  and  es¬ 


simply  begin  performing  their 
work  from  a  remote  location,  usu¬ 
ally  from  home. 

The  decision  to  allow  telecom¬ 
muting  is  typically  made  at  the  su¬ 
pervisory  level,  according  to  tele¬ 
commuters  interviewed  for  this 
article.  Higher  level  company  offi¬ 
cials  are  often  not  consulted  or 
don’t  get  involved  in  the  decision 
making.  As  one  telecommuter  says, 
“Once  telecommuting  becomes  ‘of¬ 
ficial,’  they’re  afraid  they’ll  have 


timates 


vary 


widely.  Gil  Gor¬ 
don,  president 
of  Gil  Gordon 
Associates,  a  te¬ 
lecommuting 
consulting  firm 
in  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.J., 
offers  a  conser¬ 
vative  estimate 
of  10,000  tele¬ 
commuters  in 
350  companies 
nationwide.  By 
contrast,  a  1986 
national  work- 
at-home  survey 
by  New  York-based  consultants 
Electronic  Services  Unlimited  pro¬ 
duced  an  estimated  120,000  corpo¬ 
rate-employed  telecommuters. 

One  reason  for  this  wide  vari¬ 
ance  in  numbers  is  that  telecom¬ 
muting  is  still  not  officially  recog¬ 
nized  or  sanctioned  by  most  major 
companies.  Most  telecommuters  re¬ 
tain  their  office  positions;  they 

Falbowski  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  Haddam,  Conn. 


to  let  everyone  do  it.” 

Gil  Gordon  identifies  three  re¬ 
quirements  for  successful  telecom¬ 
muting:  the  right  job,  the  right  em¬ 
ployee  and  the  right  manager. 

He  explains  that  the  job  must  in¬ 
clude  tasks  with  measurable  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  points.  It  must  pro¬ 
vide  access  to  all  resources  needed 
to  do  the  work  and  not  require  fre¬ 
quent  face-to-face  contact. 

The  employee  need  not  be  a  her¬ 
mit  but  must  be  self-directed  and 


self-motivated,  possess  basic  job 
skills  and  be  able  to  work  alone 
without  being  overwhelmed  by  a 
sense  of  isolation.  The  manager,  in 
turn,  must  be  able  to  set  realistic 
goals  and  know  when  the  job  is 
done  correctly. 

Telecommuting  under 
the  umbrella 

More  companies  are  beginning 
formal  experiments  with  telecom¬ 
muting.  One  such  company  is  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance 
Co.,  which  in 
1986  began  a 
two-part  tele¬ 
commuting  pilot 
program  de¬ 
signed  to  serve 
as  a  company 
model. 

In  the  first 
part,  managers 
and  officers  are 
encouraged  to 
increase  their 
productivity  by 
performing 
“thinking” 
tasks  such  as 
reading,  writing 
and  analysis  at  home,  away  from 
office  distractions. 

The  second,  more  radical,  part  is 
the  actual  implementation  of  tele¬ 
commuting.  The  current  project 
consists  of  Travelers’  programmer/ 
analysts,  who  work  from  home  Wz 
days  and  come  into  the  office  half 
a  day  a  week.  Except  for  these 
three  “core”  office  hours,  the  pro¬ 
grammer/analysts  set  their  own 
schedules. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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At  home,  they  are  able  to 
work  evenings  and  week¬ 
ends  to  get  better  computer 
response  time  and  avoid 
prime-time  processing  de¬ 
lays  and  other  problems. 
The  company  saves  on  of¬ 
fice  space  because  these 
workers  have  no  worksta¬ 
tions  in  the  office.  Their 
half  days  in  the  office  are 
spent  in  meetings  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  supervisors  and  a 


telecommuting  support 
group. 

Frank  Collins,  second 
vice-president  of  data  pro¬ 
cessing  at  Travelers,  identi¬ 
fied  several  technological 
advances  —  voice  messag¬ 
ing,  electronic  mail  and  the 
proliferation  of  personal 
computers  as  workstations 
- —  that  have  reduced  the 
need  for  daily  face-to-face 
contact  in  some  areas  of 
business. 


Equally  important  for 
the  company  has  been  the 
development  of  a  manageri¬ 
al  style  that  allows  super¬ 
visors  to  feel  confident 
about  managing  remotely 
located  employees.  Tele¬ 
commuting  employees  are 
treated  the  same  as  other 
employees,  receive  the 
same  benefits  and  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  same  raises  and 
promotions. 

“The  crucial  element  for 


a  company  considering  te¬ 
lecommuting  is  to  do  its 
homework  before  starting 
the  program,”  says  Michael 
Crampton,  director  of  data 
processing  for  Travelers. 

He  says  the  company  en¬ 
sured  the  success  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  by  choosing  a  group 
of  jobs  that  could  be  re¬ 
motely  managed,  training  a 
top-notch  manager  and  us¬ 
ing  open  posting  proce¬ 
dures  to  select  the  best 


available  candidates. 

The  manager  and  future 
telecommuters  participate 
in  training  seminars  and 
discuss  how  they  will  han¬ 
dle  communications  and 
time  management.  Togeth¬ 
er,  they  set  job  objectives 
that  are  formally  reviewed 
quarterly  and  informally 
reviewed  as  often  as  need¬ 
ed.  Telecommuters  also  use 
written  texts  and  comput¬ 
er-based  education  to  rein¬ 
force  the  seminar  training. 

For  now,  telecommuting 
jobs  are  only  being  offered 
to  current  Travelers  em¬ 
ployees.  According  to  com¬ 
pany  officials,  the  next 
step  may  be  to  use  telecom¬ 
muting  as  a  recruiting  tool 
in  areas  where  employers 
must  be  competitive  to  at¬ 
tract  workers. 

At  other  companies,  tele¬ 
commuting  can  be  less  for¬ 
mal.  Marti  Kalar  has  per¬ 
formed  part-time  voice 
telecommunications  analy¬ 
sis  for  Aetna  Life  and  Ca¬ 
sualty  Co.  from  her  home 
since  1974. 

Her  25-hour  week  in¬ 
cludes  one  day  in  the  of¬ 
fice,  although  she  is  also 
available  for  meetings 
when  necessary.  Over  the 
past  13  years,  she  has  had 
six  supervisors,  each  of 
whom  expressed  initial  dis¬ 
comfort  with  her  schedule 
but  grew  to  appreciate  her 
productivity. 

Gail  Sheflott,  Aetna’s  di¬ 
rector  of  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Operations,  telecom¬ 
mutes  two  days  per  week 
and  is  in  her  office  for  the 
other  three  days.  To  make 
the  telecommuting  as  trans¬ 
parent  as  possible,  Sheflott 
has  an  off-premises  exten¬ 
sion  at  home  with  the  same 
number  as  her  office  tele¬ 
phone. 

Other  Aetna  employees 
spend  productive  time  at 
home  as  needed  to  avoid  of¬ 
fice  distractions  or  bad 
weather. 

Labor  relations 

Not  everyone  is  a  tele¬ 
commuting  enthusiast.  In 
1983,  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations 
(AFL-CIO)  called  for  a  ban 
on  electronic  homework. 
Dennis  Chammot,  associate 
director  of  the  AFL-CIO  De¬ 
partment  for  Professional 
Employees,  explains  that 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Stan¬ 
dards  Act,  professional  and 
executive  employees  would 
be  exempt  from  the  ban. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  more 
concerned  with  clerical  em¬ 
ployees,  who  traditionally 
have  less  bargaining  power 
and  less  control  over  the 
work  itself  and  thus  are 
more  vulnerable  to  exploi¬ 
tation  than  professional 
employees.  Chammot  cites 
several  potential  problems 
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n  recent  months,  ads  for  networking  software  have  all 
begun  to  sound  alike.  Each  promises  a  unique  solution 
_  -L  to  your  networking  problem  (even  before  the  vendor 
knows  what  that  problem  really  is).  Each  tells  you  the  product  is 
easy  to  use  (that  is,  of  course,  if  everyone  is  thoroughly  trained). 
And  that  when  you  buy  the  product,  you’ll  get  all  the  technical 
support  you’ll  need  (but  they  don’t  tell  you  how  long  you  must 
wait  to  get  it). 

No  wonder  user  skepticism  grows  daily! 

Properly  implemented,  network  communications  soft¬ 
ware  is  an  effective  way  of  sharing  data  and  peripherals  among 
diverse  computer  systems.  A  skeptic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
who  seriously  doubts  that  such  a  capability  exists. 

(Now  for  the  commercial) 

WINS™  is  not  a  panacea!  It’s  a  complete  family  of 
communications  software  products  specially  designed  for  skep¬ 
tics.  WINS  ensures  reliable  data  transfer  and  program  access 
among  dissimilar  computers  using  a  wide  variety  of  operating 
systems.  Transparently!  And  because  of  the  way  WINS  software 
implements  U.S.  Government  standard  TCP/IP,  it  permits  easy 
migration  to  any  of  the  emerging  OSI  protocols  you  may  need. 


Wollongong  also  provides  onsite  installation  and 
user  orientation.  So  you  won’t  have  to  spend  your  time  training 
staff.  And  whenever  you  need  technical  support,  a  call  to  our 
SUPPORT  HOTLINE  will  put  you  in  touch  with  an  engineer 
immediately.  If  not  with  a  technical  manager.  And  because 
Wollongong’s  remote  system  access  capability  allows  realtime 
fault  diagnosis,  many  problems  can  be  solved  over  the  telephone. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  Wollongong’s  reputation  as  an 
authority  in  the  field  of  network  communications  is  your  best 
guarantee  of  continuing  product  performance  and  support.  For 
example,  when  AT&T,  DEC,  IBM,  H-P  and  CRAY  each  needed 
to  implement  TCP/IP  on  their  systems  they  came  to  Wollongong. 

So  throw  your  skepticism  overboard  and  call 
Wollongong  today.  We’ll  send  you  the  information  you  need 
on  WINS ...  the  anti-skeptic  answer  to  present  and  future 
networking  needs.  Call  1-800-872-8649  (in  California  it’s 
1-800-962-8649)  toll  free.  Or  write  The  Wollongong  Group,  Inc., 
1129  San  Antonio  Road.,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303. 
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that  could  result  from  a  company 
treating  its  telecommuting  clerical 
workers  differently  from  other  em¬ 
ployees. 

“When  telecommuting  clerical 
workers  are  measured  and  paid  by 
piecework,  they  are  not  compen¬ 
sated  for  related  tasks  such  as  set¬ 
up  time,  correcting  their  work, 
picking  up  new  assignments  and 
dropping  off  completed  work,” 
Chammot  explains. 

“So  their  hourly  pay  may  be 
lower  than  that  of  other  employees 
doing  the  same  work  in  the  office. 
They  may  even  earn  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.  They  may  not  re¬ 
ceive  benefits  such  as  health  care 
and  paid  breaks. 

“Some  companies  are  shifting 
the  cost  of  equipment  to  the  tele¬ 
commuter,”  he  continues.  “Secre¬ 
taries  in  offices  don’t  have  to  pay 
for  the  typewriters  or  word  pro¬ 
cessors  they  use.”  In  the  home,  he 
said,  “the  workload  may  be  high 
enough  that  other  family  members 
help  out,  possibly  violating  child 
labor  laws.”  Chammot  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  regulating  telecommuting 
would  prove  unworkable. 

Companies  that  call  their  tele¬ 
commuters  “independent  contrac¬ 
tors”  —  thus  avoiding  such  em¬ 
ployer  costs  as  health  insurance, 
pay  for  sick  time  and  vacation 
time,  unemployment  insurance  and 
social  security  —  may  be  courting 
legal  problems.  A  group  of  at-home 
workers  in  California  are  suing 
their  employer  for  the  benefits 


their  office  counterparts  receive. 

While  Gil  Gordon  agrees  that  the 
nature  of  clerical  work  makes  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  clerical  workers  more 
likely,  he  suggests  that  “today’s 
workers  are  pretty  smart  —  they 
know  when  they’re  getting  a  bad 
deal.” 

Related  questions  remain.  Re¬ 
cent  tax  rulings  suggest  that  tele¬ 
commuters  may  not  be  allowed  to 
take  business  depreciation  deduc¬ 
tions  on  their  houses  if  they  also 
use  business  space  at  the  office. 


Employers  worry  about  their  li¬ 
ability  should  anyone  become  in¬ 
jured  in  a  telecommuter’s  home. 

Residential  zoning  restrictions 
differ.  Ergonomic  decisions  such  as 
lighting  and  seating  are  made  for 
office  employees  but  are  usually 
not  made  for  telecommuters,  possi¬ 
bly  resulting  in  unnecessary  eye- 
strain  and  backaches. 

Advances  or  declines 

Rapid  technological  advances 
are  finding  their  way  into  telecom¬ 
muting.  Error-correction  protocols 
such  as  Microcom  Network  Proto¬ 
col  and  X.PC  can  ensure  error-free 


delivery  of  file  transfers. 

Dial-up  security  measures,  such 
as  encryption  and  call-back  de¬ 
vices,  can  protect  sensitive  infor¬ 
mation  and  keep  out  electronic  in¬ 
truders.  Long-distance  data 
communications  charges  can  often 
be  reduced  by  using  a  value-added 
network  rather  than  standard  tele¬ 
phone  company  offerings. 

For  example,  Tymnet/McDonnell 
Douglas  Network  Systems  Co.’s 
hourly  dial-up  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $4.50  compares  favorably 


with  the  $15  and  higher  per-hour 
charges  for  AT&T’s  toll-free  800 
services. 

Gil  Gordon  mentions  portable 
facsimile  machines  and  automatic 
call  distributor  upgrades  as  the  lat¬ 
est  new  technologies  to  arrive  at 
home,  and  dial-up  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  may  not  be  far  behind.  Howev¬ 
er,  telecommuting  will  still  be  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  level  of  technology  in 
the  office. 

Despite  all  the  technological 
progress,  social  barriers  to  tele¬ 
commuting  are  still  strong.  Tele¬ 
commuters  may  not  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously  by  coworkers  who  “don’t 


want  to  bother  you  at  home.” 
Long-term  telecommuters  often 
find  that  lack  of  visibility  affects 
their  chances  for  promotions. 

Since  most  telecommuting  is  per¬ 
formed  by  existing  employees, 
would-be  telecommuters  whose 
employers  do  not  offer  the  option 
of  at-home  work  are  not  likely  to 
find  it  elsewhere.  This  also  tends 
to  keep  telecommuters  bound  to 
their  current  jobs. 

The  Association  of  Electronic 
Cottagers  in  Davis,  Calif.,  offers 
several  services,  including  an  elec¬ 
tronic  bulletin  board.  Telecom¬ 
muters  use  the  bulletin  board  to 
communicate  information  about 
themselves,  but  the  service  does 
not  currently  act  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  jobs  or  contracts.  Also, 
professional  recruiters  do  not  yet 
broker  telecommuting  jobs. 

As  a  number  of  companies  have 
learned,  with  the  right  combina¬ 
tion  of  job,  employee  and  manager, 
telecommuting  can  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity,  reduce  requirements  for 
office  space  and  parking,  provide 
longer  hours  of  service  and  better 
utilization  of  computer  resources, 
and  offer  flexible  options  to  attract 
and  retain  valuable  employees. 

Growth  is  likely  to  be  slow  and 
steady  as  businesses  try  it  out. 
Over  time,  the  legal,  technical  and 
social  implications  will  be  better 
understood.  In  the  meantime,  tele¬ 
commuting  employees  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.O 


Despite  all  the  technological 
progress,  social  barriers  to 
telecommuting  are  still  strong. 


Which  way 
is  up? 

continued  from  page  30 
ports  to  a  corporate  officer  and  is 
usually  found  in  large  organiza¬ 
tions  where  more  than  10%  of  op¬ 
erating  expenses  are  communica- 
tions-related.  Examples  include  the 
airline  industry,  marketing  compa¬ 
nies  and  communications  compa¬ 
nies. 

A  director  of  communications  is 
usually  a  former  communications 
manager  who  holds  an  MBA  and  an 
MSEE.  Salary  for  this  position 
ranges  from  $60,000  to  $80,000 
per  year.  The  director  of  communi¬ 
cations  makes  all  final  decisions 
for  new  projects,  manages  senior 
staff,  reviews  the  capacity  and 
performance  of  equipment,  and  de¬ 
velops  departmental  procedures 
and  policies. 

Directors  focus  on  strategic 
planning  for  the  company’s  global 
operations,  supervise  communica¬ 
tions  managers  and  are  the  prima¬ 
ry  liaisons  between  the  communi¬ 
cations  department  and  rest  of  the 
organization. 

This  position  requires  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  technical  ability  and 
a  strong  orientation  toward  sup¬ 
porting  corporate  business  objec¬ 
tives.  A  director  usually  has  10  to 
20  years  of  experience.  Communi¬ 
cations  managers  find  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  advance  to  this  level  be¬ 
cause  few  companies  are  large 
enough  to  need  a  communications 
director. 

Chief  information  officer 

Even  fewer  corporations  have 


large  enough  communications  re¬ 
quirements  to  warrant  hiring  a 
chief  information  officer  (CIO).  A 
relatively  new  position,  the  CIO 
usually  has  a  master’s  degree  in 
computer  science  and  business, 
with  a  background  in  computer  re¬ 
search  and  development  and  ac¬ 
counting. 

CIOs  report  directly  to  the  com¬ 
pany  president  and  earn  $80,000 
to  $90,000  per  year.  They  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  global  projects,  such 
as  integrating  or  moving  corporate 
data  centers. 

While  many  MIS  and  DP  manag¬ 
ers  often  move  into  this  position, 
CIOs  rarely  come  up  through  the 
ranks  of  the  communications  orga¬ 
nization.  Such  candidates  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  too  technical  and 
lacking  the  managerial  skills  neces¬ 
sary  to  ascend  to  top  management. 

This  may  be  changing,  however, 
as  more  communications  managers 
broaden  their  experience  and  qual¬ 
ifications  in  preparation  for  an  as¬ 
sault  on  the  CIO  suite.  Communica¬ 
tions  managers  and  directors  that 
have  made  it  have  usually  contin¬ 
ued  their  education  by  completing 
an  MBA  program  and  by  obtaining 
an  advanced  degree  in  computer 
science. 

Getting  ahead 

Managers  on  their  way  up  are 
better  off  moving  between  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  jobs  in  several  companies  or 
subsidiaries.  Because  rapid  growth 
in  communications  organizations  is 
outstripping  the  supply  of  commu¬ 
nications  professionals,  aspiring 
communications  managers  will 
find  that  opportunities  for  ad¬ 


vancement  and  for  higher  salaries 
will  come  from  without  as  well  as 
within. 

Most  managers  should  make  at 
least  three  such  moves  to  gain  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  areas  of  data  base  ad¬ 
ministration,  technical  develop¬ 
ment,  applications  design  and 
telecommunications.  With  each 
move,  salary  increases  range  from 
10%  to  20%,  with  moves  between 
companies  on  the  higher  end  of  the 
scale. 

In  any  management  position,  it 
is  usually  those  with  a  strong  gen¬ 
eralist  background  who  advance. 
The  narrowly  focused  technical  or 
engineering  person  may  lack  the 
interpersonal  skills  necessary  for 
the  transition  to  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  without  good 
technical  training,  today’s  manag¬ 
er  would  be  lost.  Says  Gay  Carter, 
technical  recruiter  for  Data-Tec 
Personnel  Recruiting  Service  in 
San  Francisco,  “Six  years  ago,  no 
one  had  BSEE  degrees  in  the  com¬ 
munications  field.  Today,  20%  of 
all  openings  demand  it.  These 
days,  it’s  necessary  to  have  an  en¬ 
gineering  mind.  Systems  Network 
Architecture  could  be  picked  up, 
but  the  ability  to  design  networks 
with  T-l,  multiplexers,  multipoint 
lines  and  the  ability  to  work  with¬ 
in  tariffs  is  essential.” 

What’s  the  right  background 
mix  —  voice  or  data?  Carter  says 
that,  over  the  last  two  years,  re¬ 
quirements  have  changed  from 
voice  or  data  qualifications  to 
voice  and  data  and  back  again. 
But,  Carter  says,  “The  real  force 
driving  the  management  of  sys¬ 
tems  is  having  abilities  in  a  variety 


of  disciplines,”  including  voice  and 
data. 

Education  counts 

Many  of  today’s  communica¬ 
tions  managers  moved  through  the 
ranks  without  any  type  of  college 
degree,  or  with  a  degree  in  an  unre¬ 
lated  field. 

Today,  however,  a  technical  de¬ 
gree  is  becoming  essential.  While 
most  managers  are  looking  for  peo¬ 
ple  with  at  least  some  experience, 
inexperienced  graduates  of  college 
telecommunications  programs  can 
move  into  entry-level  communica¬ 
tions  positions  as  junior  communi¬ 
cations  analysts.  These  persons 
usually  start  off  at  a  higher  level 
and  move  in  an  accelerated  pro¬ 
gram  of  advancement. 

However,  “The  real  education,” 
says  Sanderson  Associates’  Lau- 
dari,  “is  when  they  are  out  the 
door  and  starting  their  first  jobs.” 
Persons  considering  full-time 
study  should  consider  setting  up  a 
summer  internship  or  cooperative 
work/study  with  a  user,  vendor  or 
government  organization. 

Essential  experience 

For  more  seasoned  managers  as¬ 
piring  to  top  management,  enroll¬ 
ment  in  an  MBA  program  is  essen¬ 
tial.  MBA  programs  with  an 
emphasis  on  communications  are 
springing  up  everywhere,  and 
many  schools  offer  part-time  pro¬ 
grams  with  extremely  flexible 
schedules.  Only  with  the  right 
combination  of  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  can  communications  man¬ 
agers  take  that  last  step  into  top 
management.  □ 
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Letters: 


Editor: 

In  the  May  1 1  issue  of  Net¬ 
work  World,  it  was  stated  that 
the  talk  of  benefits  from  very 
small  aperture  terminal  net¬ 
works  has  been  reduced  to  a 
whisper  this  year  (“VSAT  nets: 
Is  the  thrill  really  gone?”  AW, 
May  11).  We  at  Burlington  Coat 
Factory  Warehouse  Corp.,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article  as  a  user  of 
such  a  network,  wish  to  give  a 
resounding  shout  of  approval 
for  the  network  we  installed  last 
year.  By  installing  a  network  of 
VSATs  in  our  91  store  locations, 
we  have  reaped  a  number  of  sig¬ 
nificant  benefits,  the  least  of 
which  is  a  daily  savings  of  about 
$1,000  in  communications  costs. 

Burlington  Coat’s  retail  store 
locations  have  had  on-line  ac¬ 
cess  to  our  mainframe  computer 
for  over  10  years  now.  Until  last 
year,  that  access  was  primarily 
through  public  packet  networks. 
Each  store  had  multiple  asyn¬ 
chronous  modems  to  dial  into 
the  local  node  of  the  closest  pub¬ 
lic  packet  network. 

Over  the  connections,  the 
stores  would  transmit  locally 
generated  point-of-sale  (POS) 
detail,  back-office  receiving  and 
other  inventory  transaction 
batches  and  electronic  mail.  To 
obtain  favorable  pricing,  we 
shifted  much  of  the  traffic  to 
nighttime,  but  even  so,  our  per- 
location  network  costs  were  be¬ 
tween  $400  and  $1,200  per 
month,  excluding  the  cost  of  the 
phone  calls  to  the  network.  Bur¬ 
lington  Coat  does  full  POS  au¬ 
thorization  of  charge  card  sales, 
and  this  traffic  was  also  han¬ 
dled  through  the  dial-up  net¬ 
work  generating  significant 
phone  costs  in  areas  with  mea¬ 
sured  business  service. 

In  October  1985,  we  first  met 
with  Equatorial  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  By  July  1986,  we  were 
piloting  the  60  locations  that  we 
requested  in  time  for  our  busy 
season.  The  rest  of  the  locations 
will  be  fully  installed  before  the 
end  of  June,  as  will  all  new 
stores  after  that. 

The  specific  benefits  that 
drove  our  decision  to  go  with 
Equatorial  were: 

■  Increased  reliability  of  service. 

■  Full-time  X.25  two-way  com¬ 
munications  with  each  store. 

■  Reduced  credit  card  authoriza¬ 
tion  time. 

■  Vendor-provided  network 
management. 

■  Low  start-up  cost. 

■  Low  ongoing  cost. 

We  have  achieved  all  of  these 
desired  benefits. 

Equatorial,  from  its  impres¬ 
sive  network  control  facility, 
provides  full  network  manage¬ 
ment.  This  includes  initial  site  li¬ 
censing,  landlord  negotiation  as¬ 
sistance,  site  preparation  and 
installation,  and  ongoing  site 
monitoring.  If  a  problem  does 
develop,  it  is  more  often  Equato¬ 
rial  that  notifies  us  than  the 


other  way  around. 

The  average  time  to  obtain  a 
POS  credit  card  authorization 
has  dropped  from  about  35  sec¬ 
onds  to  about  seven  seconds. 
This  dramatic  improvement 
could,  in  itself,  justify  the  net¬ 
work  in  terms  of  customer  satis¬ 
faction.  The  number  of  times  an 
authorization  is  not  available 
due  to  communications  problems 
has  dropped  from  over  10%  to 
about  2%.  This,  combined  with 
the  lower  cost  X.25  connection 
to  the  authorization  network, 
enabled  us  to  negotiate  a  signifi¬ 
cant  reduction  in  the  discount 
rate  charged  to  us  by  the  bank. 

By  employing  an  X.25  PAD  in 
front  of  the  Equatorial  equip¬ 
ment  at  a  site,  and  because  of 
the  full-time  availability  of  the 
network  to  the  site,  we  have 
opened  up  a  whole  new  set  of 
applications.  These  include  the 
ability  to  remotely  diagnose 
problems  and  to  initiate  auto¬ 
mated  updates  to  store  files  and 
programs  late  at  night  with  no 
store  intervention. 

Finally,  as  stated  earlier, 
these  benefits  are  achieved  with 
a  savings  in  communications 
costs  that  covers  the  initial  in¬ 
stallation  costs  of  a  location  in 
less  than  six  months!  From  then 
on,  the  savings  go  straight  to  the 
bottom  line. 

So,  far  from  being  unhappy 
with  our  experience,  Burlington 
Coat  is  delighted  with  the  per¬ 
formance  and  cost  of  our  Equa¬ 
torial-provided  VSAT  network. 
Frankly,  we  are  surprised  that 
more  people  with  wide  geo¬ 
graphic  communications  re¬ 
quirements  such  as  ours  have 
not  embraced  the  technology. 

Percy  S.  Young  III 
Manager  of  systems 
and  communications 
Burlington  Coat  Factory 
Warehouse  Corp. 


Editor: 

Your  May  11  issue  features  a 
piece  entitled,  ‘‘Analyzing  LAN 
analyzers,”  which  I  feel  missed 
the  mark  on  two  matters.  First, 
the  article  apparently  was  re¬ 
searched  before  the  introduction 
of  an  Ethernet  protocol  analyzer 
by  Network  General  Corp., 
which  offers  different  features 
from  the  units  discussed. 

Secondly,  although  Ethernet 
is  very  popular,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  only  local-area  network 
in  town.  Network  General  pro¬ 
vides  analysis  and  diagnostic 
equipment  for  the  IBM  Token- 
Ring  and  ARCnet  network  sys¬ 
tems  that  might  interest  your 
readers.  Within  one  month  of  in¬ 
troduction,  our  Dual-LAN  (Eth¬ 
ernet  and  Token-Ring)  model 
was  our  most  popular  configura¬ 
tion,  which  attests  to  the  broad 
support  for  these  complemen¬ 
tary  technologies. 

Harry  J.  Saal,  president 
Network  General  Corp. 


Banks  weigh 
COS  pitch 

continued  from  page  2 
pend  on  proof  that  membership 
can  directly  contribute  to  their 
bank’s  bottom  line. 

‘‘If  they  could  show  me  some 
tangible  benefits  they  have  come 
out  with,  such  as  where  they  actu¬ 
ally  have  helped  develop  some 
products  compatible  with  one  an¬ 
other  or  developed  a  service  for  a 
special  need  within  the  banking  in¬ 
dustry,  and  I  could  show  that  mon¬ 
ey  spent  now  is  going  to  save  me 
more  money  over  the  course  of  a 
couple  years,  then  I  might  be  able 
to  okay  it,”  said  Fred  Hardy,  man¬ 
ager  of  network  planning  at  Riggs 
National  Bank  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Jeff  Newbury,  vice-president 
for  information  services  at  First 
Wisconsin,  said  he  liked  the  idea  of 
participating  in  the  standards  ef¬ 
fort,  but  contribution  to  the  bank’s 
profit  would  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  whether  or  not  to  join  COS.  ‘‘We 
would  like  to  play  a  role  in  the  set¬ 
ting  of  standards,  but  I’m  not  sure 
if  that  would  gain  us  enough  to 
warrant  the  cost,”  he  said. 

Communications  officials  at 
Chase  Manhattan  said  they  have 
already  considered  joining  COS. 
According  to  Burns  Darcy,  a  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  in  the  bank’s 
technical  services  division,  Chase 
Manhattan  views  the  manpower 
contribution  the  more  daunting 
part  of  joining  COS. 

‘‘Even  for  the  rather  minimal 
price  of  joining  COS,  we  would  still 
have  to  put  in  a  rather  substantial 
effort  in  terms  of  people  to  contrib¬ 
ute  for  projects,  monitoring  proj¬ 
ects  and  so  on,”  he  said.  “So  we 
would  have  the  up-front  cost  of 
joining,  and  we  would  also  have 
the  cost  of  providing  people  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  projects  and  meetings, 
and  simply  to  monitor  the  COS  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

Chase  Manhattan’s  Robert 
Craig,  vice-president  for  network 
planning,  said,  “Those  of  us  who 


understand  what  COS  is  all  about 
believe  that  Chase  should  become  a 
member.  However,  our  senior  man¬ 
agement  has  not  been  convinced  it 
is  worthwhile.  To  be  blunt,  it’s  the 
price.” 

Darcy  said  Chase  Manhattan  is 
more  concerned  with  applications 
than  with  the  underlying  technol¬ 
ogy.  “With  our  orientation  toward 
being  end  users  of  technologies  — 
in  other  words,  buying  off-the- 
shelf  sorts  of  stuff  —  plus  the  time 
and  expense  involved  in  the  activi¬ 
ties,  we  didn’t  see  that  there  was  a 
direct  benefit  in  participating,”  he 
said. 

Darcy  said  Chase  Manhattan 
saw  three  potential  benefits  of 
joining  COS:  participation  in  set¬ 
ting  direction  of  vendor  technology 
development;  the  ability  to  use 
COS  test-bed  facilities;  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  afforded  by  publications 
relating  to  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nect. 

Since  the  first  benefit  would  be 
afforded  to  all  banks,  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  saw  no  direct  and  specific 
benefit  for  itself  there.  The  ability 
to  use  COS  test  beds  is  not  signifi¬ 
cant,  Darcy  said,  since  as  a  user, 
the  bank  can  look  for  products  that 
vendors  have  themselves  certified 
at  COS  or  another  test  bed,  such  as 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
or  the  Industrial  Technology  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Asked  why  banks  would  want  to 
join  COS,  Manakas  said,  “The  con¬ 
sideration  is  simply  understanding 
how  open  systems  interconnection 
affects  their  bottom  line  and  what 
the  difference  is  between  an  open 
systems  configuration  and  the  pro¬ 
prietary  networks  and  machines 
that  they  have.” 

COS  offers  three  categories  of 
membership:  regular  member  at 
$25,000  per  year,  research  member 
at  $50,000  per  year  and  senior  re¬ 
search  member  at  $200,000.  The 
amount  research  members  pay  be¬ 
yond  the  $25,000  basic  member¬ 
ship  fee  is  used  for  research  and 
development.  □ 


Novell,  CXI 
bolster  LAN  links 

continued  from  page  6 
tem/2s  to  access  up  to  40  concur¬ 
rent  mainframe  sessions  via  a  sin¬ 
gle  coaxial  port.  The  board  can  be 
connected  directly  to  the  3299  in¬ 
terface  of  an  IBM  3274  or  3174 
cluster  controller.  The  PCOX/ 
COAX-MUX  works  in  conjunction 
with  new  PCOX/GW-3270  server 
software.  The  board  and  software 
are  priced  at  $1,100. 

To  access  the  gateway,  individ¬ 
ual  IBM  workstations  on  the  net¬ 
work  must  run  terminal-emulation 
software.  CXI  introduced  five  such 
software  packages  last  week,  due 
for  delivery  in  July.  PCOX/ONE, 
priced  at  $150,  provides  IBM  3278 
and  3279  terminal  emulation  with 
one  host  and  one  MS-DOS  or  PC- 
DOS  session. 

PCOX/TWO,  priced  at  $200  for 
the  network  version,  can  run  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  printer  that  emu¬ 
lates  an  IBM  3287  printer. 

The  stand-alone  version  of 
PCOX/TWO,  also  introduced  last 


week,  is  priced  at  $400. 

Slated  for  release  in  June,  the 
single-user  version  supports  coaxi¬ 
al  boards  from  CXI,  IBM,  Digital 
Communications  Associates,  Inc. 
and  AST  Research,  Inc.  In  lieu  of  a 
printer  and  host  session,  users  can 
run  a  printer  and  MS-DOS  or  PC- 
DOS  session.  This  software  pack¬ 
age  is  available  for  Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control  and  Binary  Syn¬ 
chronous  Communications  envi¬ 
ronments. 

The  network  workstation  ver¬ 
sion  of  PCOX/MULTI  software 
provides  five  concurrent  host  ses¬ 
sions,  which  can  be  configured  as 
one  DOS  session  and  four  printer 
sessions.  It  is  priced  at  $275. 

PCOX/ONE-APA,  priced  at 
$295,  provides  network  users  with 
all  of  the  functions  of  an  IBM 
3179G  color  graphics  display  ter¬ 
minal.  It  provides  one  host  session 
and  one  DOS  session.  PCOX/ 
MULTI-APA  lets  users  run  up  to 
four  3278  or  3279  displays  or  3287 
printer  sessions  along  with  one 
APA  graphics  host  session.  It  is 
priced  at  $395.  □ 
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NET  augments 
T-l  mux  line 

continued  from  page  1 

The  products  conform  to  D4  and 
Extended  Super  Framing,  which 
are  telephone  company  T-l  stan¬ 
dards.  They  also  support  DS1  level 
formatting,  which  specifies  how 
1.54M  bit/sec  T-l  facilities  are  seg¬ 
mented  into  24  64K  bit/sec  chan¬ 
nels,  and  DSO  level  formatting, 
which  enables  customers  to  drop 
off  64K  bit/sec  channels  from  a 
composite  link. 

The  IDNX  20  is  housed  in  a 
smaller  cabinet  than  other  IDNX 
models  and  has  a  maximum  of  12 
card  slots.  The  product  can  sup¬ 
port  a  maximum  of  eight  T-l  lines, 
192  voice  circuits  or  36  data  cir¬ 
cuits,  which  can  range  in  speed 
from  1,200  to  56K  bit/sec.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  device  could  be  config¬ 
ured  to  support  two  T-l  lines,  an 
interface  to  a  private  branch  ex¬ 
change,  48  voice  circuits  and  20 
data  circuits. 

Unlike  the  other  units,  the  IDNX 
20  is  based  on  a  single  integrated 
circuit  board  that  includes  a  CPU, 
time  slot  interchange  and  clock, 
items  that  were  previously  housed 
on  separate  pieces  of  equipment. 

Voice  and  data  line  cards  are 
compatible  across  the  IDNX  prod¬ 
uct  line.  These  include  voice  line 
cards  based  on  pulse  code  modula¬ 
tion  and  others  that  support  adap¬ 
tive  differential  pulse  code  modu¬ 
lation.  In  addition,  the  product  can 
be  used  with  NET’s  recently  an¬ 
nounced  INCS/500  network  man¬ 
agement  system  and  INCS/Alert 
Monitor,  the  company’s  link  to 
IBM’s  NetView  network  manage¬ 
ment  system. 

Analysts  view  the  new  product 
as  a  natural  attempt  by  NET  to 
capture  a  larger  piece  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  T-l  multiplexer  market. 
“NET’s  products  were  not  geared 
toward  and  cost-effective  for  users 
with  small  networks,”  noted  Andy 
Schopick,  vice-president  at 
Gartner  Securities  Corp.,  a  finan¬ 
cial  analysis  company  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

When  compared  with  the 
$40,000  price  of  the  IDNX  40,  the 
$25,000  IDNX  20  gives  NET  a  low¬ 


er  entry-level  cost.  Despite  the  re¬ 
duction,  analysts  deemed  NET’s 
products  pricey.  Lloyd  E.  Collins, 
director  of  product  marketing  at 
NET,  admitted  that  the  IDNX  20 
was  priced  higher  than  competi¬ 
tive  products  but  claimed  custom¬ 
ers  would  be  willing  to  pay  extra 
for  the  product’s  advanced  fea¬ 
tures. 

Customers  will  have  to  wait  un¬ 
til  late  in  the  fourth  quarter  for 
production  shipments  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  a  delay  that  analysts  said 
could  hurt.  “Customers  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  alternatives  to  the  IDNX  20,” 
Schopick  said. 

The  new  product  is  geared  to¬ 
ward  two  sets  of  customers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Collins.  Customers  with 
large  networks  may  station  the 
multiplexer  at  remote  sites  feeding 
into  a  backbone  network  based  on 
the  larger  IDNX  40  and  70.  Collins 
said  one  customer  has  ordered  40 
IDNX  20s  for  its  network. 

The  IDNX  also  expands  NET’s 
reach  to  a  second  set  of  customers 
—  small  and  medium-sized  compa¬ 
nies.  Since  its  inception,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  concentrated  its  sales  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  Fortune  500 
companies.  Schopick  claimed  that 
the  mid-range  represents  the  larg¬ 
est  slice  of  the  T-l  multiplexer 
market.  Later  this  month,  Time- 
plex  is  expected  to  respond  to 
NET’s  challenge  in  its  primary 
market  segment  by  announcing  the 
Link/100,  a  multiplexer  aimed  at 
the  high  end  of  the  market. 

Jack  Musgrove,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  at  Dataquest,  Inc.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  said 
Net’s  low-end  T-l  multiplexers  will 
also  pressure  General  DataComm, 
Industries,  Inc.,  Avanti  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  and  Digital  Commu¬ 
nications  Associates,  Inc.  Analysts 
agreed  the  product  would  not  af¬ 
fect  point-to-point  vendors,  such 
as  Coastcom,  Tau-tron,  Inc.,  Aydin 
Monitor  Systems  Division  and 
Granger  Associates,  Inc. 

Recently,  reports  of  an  OEM  ar¬ 
rangement  between  NET  and  IBM 
surfaced.  Collins  denied  NET 
reached  any  agreement  with  IBM 
and  said  the  company  is  talking 
with  a  number  of  companies  about 
a  variety  of  distribution  deals.  □ 


IBM’s  3174 
blossoms 
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Communications  Network  Archi¬ 
tects,  Inc.,  a  Washington,  D.C.  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  said,  “Customers  see 
the  3174  as  a  bridging  product. 
Terminals  are  slowly  being  re¬ 
placed  by  microcomputers,  and 
corporations  need  a  device  to  sup¬ 
port  both  types  of  devices.” 

Acceptance  is  expected  to  swell 
in  the  coming  months,  as  IBM 
starts  volume  shipments  of  two 
models  that  provide  connectivity 
to  the  company’s  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work.  Dzubeck  noted,  “The  IBM 
Token-Ring  eventually  will  connect 
every  microcomputer  within  a 
building,  and  the  controller  pro¬ 
vides  the  micros  with  a  gateway 
out  to  larger  IBM  systems.” 

Ed  Scharmer,  IBM’s  product 
manager  for  display  controllers, 
said  customers  are  interested  in 
the  Token-Ring  models.  “We  have 
an  on-line  system  that  support 
members  use  to  answer  customers’ 
questions,”  he  said.  “There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  400  questions  current¬ 
ly  on  the  system,  and  more  than  50 
are  related  to  models  for  the  To¬ 
ken-Ring.” 

The  Token-Ring-compatible 
models  also  offer  communications 
managers  a  chance  to  cut  operating 
costs.  A  manager  at  a  large  finan¬ 
cial  services  company,  who  asked 
not  to  be  named,  said  he  recently 
compared  the  cost  of  using  the  To¬ 
ken-Ring-compatible  3174  with 
other  local  network  gateway  op¬ 
tions.  He  found  the  IBM  approach 
—  which  included  the  controller, 
an  attachment  to  the  Token-Ring 
Network  and  terminal  emulation 
software  —  costs  11%  less. 

The  gateway  features  position 
the  3174  controller  against  a  new 
array  of  competititive  products, 
such  as  communications  boards. 
“Communications  board  manufac¬ 
turers,  software  vendors  and  local- 
area  network  companies  all  view 
the  product  as  a  threat,”  noted 
Smith  Barney’s  Goldman. 

The  device  has  extra  capacity 
that  could  support  other  communi¬ 
cations  functions.  “Currently,  four 
card  slots  out  of  17  are  being  used 


on  the  3174,”  IBM’s  Scharmer  ex¬ 
plained.  “There  is  a  lot  of  room  for 
expansion,  and  we  plan  to  use  it.” 

The  slots  could  equip  the  3174 
with  features  competitors  current¬ 
ly  offer.  For  example,  a  3174  user 
can  communicate  with  only  one 
IBM  host.  “We  recognize  some  us¬ 
ers  have  a  requirement  to  attach  to 
two  IBM  hosts,”  Scharmer  said. 

Analysts  have  speculated  about 
other  capabilities  that  IBM  may 
add.  “As  we  move  into  intelligent 
device-to-device  communications, 
there  are  services  that  could  be 
placed  on  the  controller,” 
Scharmer  said.  “For  example,  we 
have  downstream  load  capabilities 
for  diskless  devices  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  such  offerings.” 

“However,  we  do  not  want  to  in¬ 
fringe  on  our  small  systems  prod¬ 
ucts,”  the  product  manager  contin¬ 
ued.  He  said  IBM  would  only  add 
features,  such  as  storing  keyboard 
tables  on  the  controller,  that  would 
not  require  customers  to  hire  addi¬ 
tional  support  personnel.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  not  add  sophisticated 
functions,  such  as  comprehensive 
file  server  capabilities. 

The  new  line  of  controllers  has 
pressured  traditional  competitors, 
to  revamp  their  product  lines. 
“Competitors  were  surprised  be¬ 
cause  IBM  priced  its  products  so 
competitively,”  Goldman  said.  The 
pressure  will  increase  later  this 
year  as  IBM  begins  to  ship  models 
of  the  3174  that  connect  to  asyn¬ 
chronous  terminals  and  hosts. 
That  could  hurt  companies  such  as 
Lee  Data  Corp.,  which  made  in¬ 
roads  into  IBM  accounts  by  offer¬ 
ing  a  similar  feature. 

Goldman  said  competitors  are 
trying  to  move  into  new  markets  to 
lessen  their  dependence  on  control¬ 
ler  sales,  and  many  plan  to  an¬ 
nounce  new  products  such  as  disk¬ 
less  workstations  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  She  said  controller  vendors 
may  try  to  take  on  the  role  of  sys¬ 
tems  integrators.  Goldman  added 
that  local  network  sellers  and 
board  companies  may  be  interested 
in  signing  OEM  agreements  with 
controller  suppliers,  and  she  said 
such  deals  could  help  those  suppli¬ 
ers  expand  their  product  lines  and 
increase  revenues.  □ 


DG  widens 
offerings 

continued  from  page  2 
tablish  connections  and  exchange 
data.  The  company  also  unveiled 
personal  computer  interface  cards 
for  Ethernet  networks  and  the 
company’s  DG/Starlan  network. 
DG  also  introduced  a  networked 
version  of  its  CEOwrite  word  pro¬ 
cessing  software  and  support  for 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  MS-NET 
networking  software.  In  addition, 
DG  uncloaked  an  IBM  Professional 
Office  System  (PROFS)  interface 
called  the  CEO  PROFS  Exchange 
Architecture  (CEO  PXA). 

The  software  allows  CEO,  DG’s 
MV-based  office  software,  to  ex¬ 
change  documents  and  electronic 
mail  with  IBM  mainframes  running 
PROFS.  DG  introduced  a  DISOSS 
interface  for  CEO  in  1985. 

Because  PROFS  runs  on  the 


IBM’s  new  9370  processor,  the 
PROFS  gateway  is  especially  sig¬ 
nificant,  according  to  Andrea  Ros¬ 
si,  president  of  Rossi  Consultants, 
Inc.,  a  small  systems  consultancy 
in  Austin,  Texas. 

“If  the  9370  is  truly  going  to  be 
IBM’s  department  architecture, 
then  those  other  departmental  ven¬ 
dors  have  to  access  PROFS  net¬ 
works,”  she  said. 

DG’s  manager  of  communica¬ 
tions  systems  and  networking,  Joe 
Forgione,  explained,  “Data  Gener¬ 
al’s  strategy  is  to  be  able  to  tie  all 
three  levels  of  computing  together 
into  a  single  integrated  network. 
That  includes  local-area  networks, 
wide-area  networks,  distributed 
applications  and  possibly  other  ar¬ 
eas,  such  as  voice.  An  additional 
part  of  the  strategy  is  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  multivendor  networks  and 
will  integrate  multivendor  net¬ 
works.” 


DG’s  interface  software,  desig¬ 
nated  the  Workstation  Transport 
System  (WTS),  runs  on  MS-DOS- 
based  personal  computers  in  a  net¬ 
work  and  allows  network  nodes  to 
access  applications  on  other  nodes. 
The  software  also  works  with  DG’s 
MV-based  Xodiac  Transport  Sys¬ 
tem  to  provide  virtual  terminal  em¬ 
ulation  capabilities  to  Personal 
Computers. 

As  part  of  DG/PC*I,  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  now  offering  users  a  choice  of 
three  personal  computer  local  net¬ 
works,  including  DG/StarLAN, 
Thin  Ethernet  and  Ethernet,  all  of 
which  meet  the  Ethernet  standard 
set  in  IEEE  802.3.  The  local  net¬ 
works  can  link  personal  computers 
directly  to  DG  minis,  which  func¬ 
tion  as  print,  file  and  communica¬ 
tions  servers. 

Beta-testing  of  the  new 
networking  products  has  already 
taken  place  at  three  user  sites,  ac¬ 


cording  to  DG.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  the  Chicago  Re¬ 
search  &  Trading  Group  and  a  Los 
Angeles-based  law  firm  were  the 
three  users. 

Along  with  an  enhanced  version 
of  CEOwrite,  DG’s  MS-DOS-based 
word  processing  program,  the  com¬ 
pany  introduced  CEOwrite  Net¬ 
work,  a  utility  that  allows  users  to 
employ  CEOwrite  on  a  network. 

Westboro,  Mass. -based  DG’s  new 
DG/PC*I  Service  group  is  designed 
to  help  users  with  network  plan¬ 
ning  and  design,  and  network  in¬ 
stallation  management.  It  also  of¬ 
fers  consulting  and  education 
services  and  maintenance  con¬ 
tracts  for  IBM  Personal  Computers 
and  other  widely  used  peripherals 
and  option  cards. 

CEO  PXA  is  priced  from  $5,250 
to  $10,500,  depending  on  MV  mod¬ 
el.  CEOwrite  Network  is  priced  at 
$375.  WTS  is  priced  at  $150.0 
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EDI  competitive 
edge 

continued  from  page  1 

This  technology  is  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Electronic  Data  Inter¬ 
change  (EDI),  which  is  defined  as 
the  computer-to-computer  ex¬ 
change  of  standard-formatted  busi¬ 
ness  information.  In  theory,  EDI 
will  enable  companies  to  eliminate 
paper-based  order  entry  and  bill¬ 
ing  practices  by  standardizing  the 
networking  methods  used  to  ex¬ 
change  specially  formatted  busi¬ 
ness  documents. 

But  in  practice,  there  are  no  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  for  EDI  transac¬ 
tions,  and  pioneers  have  been 
forced  to  make  hard  choices  in  set¬ 
ting  up  their  networks.  The  ANSI 
is  working  on  a  standard  —  ANSI 
X.12,  which  includes  specifications 
detailing  document  form  and  con¬ 
tent  —  that  may  facilitate  imple¬ 
mentation  of  EDI,  but  it  is  still  in¬ 
complete. 

Vertical  market  standards 

In  the  absence  of  industrywide 
standards  for  EDI  transactions, 
companies  in  vertical  markets 
have  created  their  own  standards. 
These  standards  allow  members  of 
specific  industries,  such  as  the 
pharmaceutical,  grocery,  automo¬ 
tive,  transportation  and  apparel 
industries,  to  communicate  with 
others  in  their  businesses.  But,  the 
completion  of  ANSI  X.12  would  fa¬ 
cilitate  cross-industry  communica¬ 
tions. 

Companies  such  as  Bergen 


Brunswig  Corp.  and  grocery  retail¬ 
er  Super  Valu  Stores,  Inc.  have  al¬ 
ready  constructed  EDI  networks 
based  on  vertical  market  stan¬ 
dards,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
ANSI  X.12  standard. 

The  National  Wholesale  Drug¬ 
gist  Association  (NWDA)  has  ral¬ 
lied  around  Fixed  Record  Length, 
which  establishes  common  criteria 
for  creating  documents,  while  the 
nation’s  grocery  industry,  which 
includes  such  users  as  Super  Valu 
Stores  and  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
settled  on  the  Universal  Communi¬ 
cations  Standard. 

Product  wholesalers  within  the 
NWDA  have  already  linked  many 
of  their  customers  —  drug  stores, 
hospital  pharmacies  and  hospital 
clinics  —  into  their  EDI  nets  by 
providing  proprietary  terminals 
used  to  order  drugs,  foodstuffs  and 
other  supplies. 

Benefits  of  such  networks  in¬ 
clude  elimination  of  paper  transac¬ 
tions  and  associated  administra¬ 
tive  tasks,  streamlined  product 
ordering,  shortened  payment  cy¬ 
cles,  an  abbreviated  product  deliv¬ 
ery  process  and  reduced  product 
inventory. 

Pharmaceutical  wholesaler  Ber¬ 
gen  Brunswig,  for  example,  has 
been  renting  the  handheld  devices 
customers  use  to  order  products 
since  the  late  1970s.  These  enable 
customers  to  transmit  orders  elec¬ 
tronically  to  Bergen  Brunswig’s 
distribution  centers. 

Benefits  of  electronic  transfers 

Super  Valu  Stores  has  found 


that  transmitting  purchase  order 
information  electronically  has 
drastically  decreased  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  reliance  on  manual  entry  of 
this  data. 

Like  Bergen  Brunswig,  the  com¬ 
pany  also  distributed  proprietary 
ordering  gear  to  their  customers. 
Prior  to  electronic  transmission  of 
purchase  orders,  spotting,  check¬ 
ing  and  changing  errors  cost  Super 
Valu  $10  per  discrepancy. 

The  company’s  electronic  docu¬ 
ment  transmission  system  also  en¬ 
ables  it  to  inform  its  customers  of 
product  price  changes  and  other 
time-sensitive  information  faster. 

George  Klima,  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  and  procedures  director  for 
Super  Valu  Stores,  said  that  in  the 
past,  customer  orders  were  mailed 
to  the  company  and  had  to  be  man¬ 
ually  entered  into  the  firm’s  com¬ 
puter,  an  effort  which  tied  up 
valuable  resources.  Automating 
this  portion  of  the  process  has  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  time  between 
receipt  of  orders  and  shipping  of 
ordered  products. 

Tough  sell 

Although  companies  such  as  Su¬ 
per  Valu  have  successfully  auto¬ 
mated  the  customer-to-wholesaler 
ordering  process,  persuading  prod¬ 
uct  manufacturers  to  hook  directly 
to  such  a  network  has  been  a  far 
tougher  sell. 

This  dilemma  has  forced  large 
users  to  enlist  the  aid  of  clearing¬ 
houses  that  handle  document 
transmission  between,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Super  Valu  and  product  manu¬ 


facturers  such  as  Ralston  Purina 
Co.  and  Kellogg  Co. 

One  EDI  industry  watcher  said 
automating  the  supplier-to-whole- 
saler  portion  of  the  process  pre¬ 
sents  major  problems.  “There  are 
so  many  different  suppliers  a  com¬ 
pany  does  business  with,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  all  of  them  to  be  put  on  a 
single  network,”  explained  Victor 
Wheatman,  a  senior  consultant 
with  INPUT,  a  Mountain  View, 
Calif.-based  communications  re¬ 
search  group. 

This  issue  would  seem  pressing 
for  both  Bergen  Brunswig,  which 
does  business  with  more  than  700 
suppliers,  and  Super  Valu,  which 
deals  with  roughly  1,200. 

Unattractive  option 

Wheatman  said  the  cost,  person¬ 
nel  and  operation  of  EDI  networks 
makes  this  option  unattractive. 
“These  companies  have  to  open  up 
to  clearinghouses  that  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  communications  capabilities,” 
he  concluded. 

Not  all  of  the  company’s  suppli¬ 
ers  possess  the  same  level  of  tech¬ 
nical  expertise  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications,  Super  Valu’s  Klima 
added.  This  reality  would  further 
complicate  efforts  to  establish  a 
common  link  between  the  grocery 
wholesaler  and  its  myriad  of  sup¬ 
pliers.  □ 

Part  2  of  the  series  will  look  at 
one  company's  attempts  to  create 
a  nonstandard  EDI  net  that  spans 
the  chasm  between  its  customers 
and  its  suppliers. 


Northern  may 
shed  sales  unit 

continued  from  page  1 
com  spokesman  said  the  Eastern 
region  operation  employs  more 
than  1,000  sales,  support  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  staffers  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  sales  and  service  of  the 
company’s  products  in  the  six  New 
England  states,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  source  said  the  Eastern  IOS 
unit  is  the  company’s  only  remain¬ 
ing  direct  regional  sales  operation. 
Northern  Telecom  also  maintains  a 
national  accounts  division  for  di¬ 
rect  sales  to  large  users. 

In  November,  Northern  Telecom 
sold  its  Western  region  sales  and 
service  arm  —  which  consisted  of 
650  Northern  Telecom  salespeople, 
technicians  and  administrative 
personnel  —  to  PacTel  Information 
Systems,  the  equipment  marketing 
subsidiary  of  Pacific  Telesis 
Group.  A  month  later,  Northern 
Telecom  sold  the  Midwestern  arm 
of  the  IOS  to  Centel  Business  Sys¬ 
tems  for  roughly  $10  million.  Over 
200  Northern  Telecom  employees 
were  involved  in  that  shift. 

The  Northern  Telecom  insider 
told  Network  World  the  discussions 
between  Northern  Telecom  and 
Nynex  Business  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  are  the  result  of  an  ongoing 
effort  by  the  switch  maker  to  re¬ 
vamp  its  private  branch  exchange 
distribution  strategy. 

The  possible  sale  may  be  moti¬ 
vated  by  Northern  Telecom’s  de¬ 


sire  to  eliminate  so-called  channel 
conflict,  the  competition  between 
its  direct  sales  force  and  distribu¬ 
tors  such  as  the  RBHCs,  many  of 
which  have  signed  multimillion- 
dollar  contracts  to  market  North¬ 
ern  Telecom’s  digital  central  office 
switches  and  ancillary  gear.  “We 
are  hurting  ourselves  by  hurting 
our  own  best  customers,”  the 
source  said.  “There  is  no  way  we 
want  to  annoy  them  by  competing 
with  them.” 

A  Northern  Telecom  spokesman 
would  neither  confirm  nor  deny 
whether  the  two  firms  were  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  but  said  in  reference  to 
the  firms’  relationship  with  the 
RBHCs,  “[Northern  Telecom  Presi¬ 
dent  Desmond]  Hudson  has  said  he 
would  not  close  doors  on  any¬ 
thing.” 

Nynex  Business  Information 
Systems  would  not  comment  on  the 
matter. 

If  Northern  Telecom  sells  its 
Eastern  region  direct  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  operations,  the  move  would 
likely  surprise  many  users.  In  a 
statement  distributed  at  the  North¬ 
ern  Telecom  SL-1  Users  Conference 
in  late  April,  the  company  told  us¬ 
ers,  “We  do  not  see  any  change  in 
our  distribution  policy  in  the  East 
in  the  foreseeable  future.” 

The  switch  vendor  currently 
sells  PBXs  directly  through  the 
Eastern  region  unit,  the  national 
accounts  force,  four  RBHCs,  a  net¬ 
work  of  distributors,  two  major  in¬ 
terconnects  (Centel  and  Contel 
Corp.)  and  a  group  that  services 
customers  located  in  the  govern¬ 


ment  sector. 

“We  were  stepping  all  over  our¬ 
selves,”  the  source  said  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Northern  Telecom’s  five 
PBX  distribution  channels. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  user 
requests  for  proposal  have  been 
answered  by  several  parties,  all 
pitching  Northern  Telecom  PBXs. 

One  member  of  Northern  Tele¬ 
com’s  Eastern  direct  sales  group, 
who  requested  anonymity,  raised 
doubts  about  the  sale  because  it 
would  pit  Nynex  against  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  Corp.  “I  don’t  think  Nynex 
would  risk  a  turf  war  for  this  op¬ 
portunity,”  the  salesman  said. 

Industry  watchers  said  the  sale 
of  the  Northern  Telecom  group 
would  benefit  both  the  vendor  and 
users.  “This  would  be  a  positive 
move  for  Northern  Telecom  be¬ 
cause  it  would  significantly  lower 
its  operating  overhead,”  explained 
Kim  Myhre,  vice-president  of  com¬ 
munications  research  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.,  a  Framingham, 
Mass. -based  research  firm. 

One  industry  watcher  said  that 
if  Northern  Telecom  did  sell  its 
Eastern  direct  sales  group  to 
Nynex,  the  switch  maker  would 
likely  move  more  products  than  it 
would  through  its  current  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  “They  are  competing 
with  themselves  and  there  just 
isn’t  enough  room  in  the  market 
for  everyone  to  sell  their  entire 
product  line,”  explained  Tom 
Schmid,  a  senior  analyst  with  The 
Yankee  Group,  a  communications 
consulting  and  research  company 
based  in  Boston.  □ 


Hayes  unveils 
modems 

continued  from  page  2 

The  Smartmodem  9600  is  avail¬ 
able  for  $1,299  and  its  internal 
counterpart  costs  $1,199,  or  $1,299 
bundled  with  Smartcom  III  soft¬ 
ware.  The  Smartmodem  2400  is 
priced  at  $899  and  its  internal 
counterpart  is  $849,  or  $899  bun¬ 
dled  with  the  new  software. 

In  addition  to  the  new  V-series 
Smartmodems,  Hayes  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  Modem  Enhancer, 
Smartcom  III  communications  soft¬ 
ware  and  a  33%  price  reduction  for 
existing  modem  products. 

The  V-series  Modem  Enhancer 
attaches  to  any  existing  external 
Hayes  modem  to  provide  V-series 
technology.  It  is  available  between 
now  and  Sept.  30  for  an  introduc¬ 
tory  price  of  $199.  Later  it  will  re¬ 
tail  for  $349. 

Smartcom  III  software  for  IBM 
Personal  Computers  and  compati¬ 
bles  adds  support  for  Kermit,  a 
public-domain  file  transfer  proto¬ 
col;  five  variations  of  the  XMO¬ 
DEM  file  transfer  protocol;  emula¬ 
tion  of  TTY  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VT-52  and  VT-102  terminals; 
and  a  programming  language 
dubbed  Simple  Communications 
Programming  Environment 

(SCOPE). 

SCOPE  allows  sophisticated  us¬ 
ers  to  develop  menus  to  access  data 
base  services,  such  as  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  CompuServe,  Inc.,  with¬ 
out  having  to  learn  and  repeat 
lengthy  logon  sequences.  □ 
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A  number  of  Special  Sections,  Product  Focuses  and  Service  Focuses  are  scheduled  to  run  in  NETWORK  WORLD 
during  1987.  Each  of  these  features  will  focus  on  one  aspect  of  the  computer  industry  and  give  our  advertisers  a 
chance  to  reach  a  more  select  audience.  These  are  some  of  the  topics  the  features  will  cover: 

Special  Section 

*  June  29  -  ISDN 

*  July  20  -  Centrex 

*  August  3  -  Hybrid  Networks 

*  August  24  -  Network  Security 

*  September  7  -  IBM  Special 

Product  Focus 

*  July  6  -  Mid  Range  Mux’s 

*  July  27  -  Voice  Messaging 

*  August  17  -  Hybrids/Low  End  PBX’s 

*  September  1 4  -  Packet  Switches 

*  October  5  -  Gateways  &  Bridges 

Service  Focus 

*  June  22  -  Value  Added  Network  Services  (VAN's) 

*  July  1 3  -  VSAT  Services 

*  August  1 0  -  DDS  (Digital  Data  Services) 

*  August  31  -  Network  Design  &  Optimization  Services 

*  September  21  -T-1  Services 

NETWORK  WORLD  publishes  every  Monday  with  an  ad  deadline  of  1 0  days  prior  to  each  issue  date.  The  June  22nd 
issue  will  be  closing  June  1 2th.  You  may  send  in  copy  to  be  pubset  or  camera-ready  material  (velox  or  negative)  via  the 
mail.  We  provide  telecopier  service  and  will  also  take  ads  over  the  phone. 

Our  mailing  address  is 

NETWORK  WORLD 

Joan  Pinsky,  Classified  Advertising, 

PO  Box  9171,  375  Cochituate  Road,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

Or  call  for  more  information  at:  1-800-343-6474 
or,  in  Massachusetts,  (617)  879-0700 
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MARKETPLACE 


AT&T  Cellular 
Mobile  Phones 


Computer  Professionals: 
Wouldn’t  You  Like  To  Work 
With  The  Best  In  The  Business? 


When  it  comes  to  your  career,  why  settle  for  less?  Come  work 
with  the  best!  /Etna  Life  &  Casualty  is  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
diversified  financial  services  organizations  and  ranks  among  the 
15  largest  U  S.  corporations.  Our  size  and  scope  mean  we  can 
offer  you  a  highly  competitive  salary,  comprehensive  benefits 
package,  outstanding  training  programs  and  extensive  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  We  are  currently  seeking: 

Telecommunications 

Analyst/Consultant 

Interconnectivity.  It's  helping  /Etna,  IBM,  DEC,  people,  machines, 
data  communications  and  marketing  interface  all  work  together. 
And  you  can  make  it  happen. 

/Etna  is  currently  looking  for  an  individual  with  a  solid 
telecommunications  technical  background  and  an  entrepreneurial 
spirit  to  work  in  our  multivendor  environment.  Your  responsibilities 
will  include: 

□Connecting  branch  offices  to  main  offices 

□  Providing  overall  telecommunications  support  for 
interconnectivity 

□  Developing  and  enhancing  gateways  among  mainframes  and 
between  intermediate  processors 

□Creating  executive  connections— PROFS/DISOSS/ 
ALL-IN-ONE 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  3  or  more  years  experience  in  data 
communications  systems  software  development  as  well  as  expe¬ 
rience  in  network  architecture  for  DEC  VAX  intermediate 
processors  using  VMS  and  DECNET.  Experience  in  evaluating 
or  installing  IBM  host  (SNA)  with  DEC  network  hardware  and 
software  is  desired.  A  background  in  network  planning,  network 
devices  processing,  PC’s  LANs,  X.25  or  Voice/Data  integration 
will  enhance  your  qualifications. 

Please  send  your  resume  to  Jane  Hunt,  /Etna  Recruiting,  Dept 
0751,  151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  CT  06156.  An  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 


Reminder: 


—  $699.00  plus  tax  — 

INCLUDES  FREE  STANDARD  INSTALLATION  IN  MASS.* 

•  Delivered  UPS  •  Installed  by  local 

anywhere  in  the  U.S.  authorized  installer. 
•  Full  2-year  warranty. 

Call  Arista  Communications  Today! 

(61 7)  875-4888 


The  June 
22nd  Issue 

Closes 
June  12th 

For  More  Information  On 
Classified  Advertising 

Please  Call  The 
Network  World  Classified 
Advertising  Department 

1-800-343-6474 
(In  MA  617-879-0700) 


Southeast  region  telecommmuni- 
cations  association  seeking  per¬ 
son  with  strong  communication 
and  conference  management 
background  to  manage  and  over¬ 
see  operations  of  association,  co¬ 
ordinate  annual  conferences  and 
direct  programs  and  projects. 

Contract  position  -  35K+  with 
reasonable  office  allowance. 

Send  contracts  and  resumes  to 
SETA,  Box  525,  Cherryville,  NC 
28021. 

Deadline  July  17,  1987. 


*  Foreign  cars/sports  cars  may  require  additional  charge. 
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Visa  increases 
net  profit 

continued  from  page  1 
bers  over  one  of  Visa’s  two  exist¬ 
ing  networks.  Visa  will  take  over 
the  chore  on  Sept.  30  from  General 
Electric  Information  Services  Co. 
(GEISCO).  GEISCO,  which  began 
working  with  CACHA  in  1984,  had 
signed  on  to  handle  ACH  network 
tasks  until  the  end  of  1988.  But  af¬ 
ter  losing  money  on  the  agreement, 
GEISCO  negotiated  out  of  that  con¬ 
tract  last  March. 

The  ACH  duties  expand  Visa’s 
role  as  a  network  services  provid¬ 
er.  The  company  already  offers  a 
stable  of  network  services  that 
support  automated  teller  machine, 
direct  debit  card  and  other  point- 
of-sale  nets. 

Visa,  which  is  owned  by  the  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  that  offer  Visa 
credit  card  services,  uses  profits 
from  the  sale  of  network  services 
to  lower  the  fees  it  charges  mem¬ 
ber  institutions  for  processing 
credit  card  transactions.  Lower 
credit  card  transaction  costs  allow 
institutions  to  issue  more  Visa 
cards  and  reap  more  charge  card 
interest. 

“It’s  our  intention  to  offer  as  in¬ 
expensive  a  switching  service  as 
we  can  to  support  Visa  card  prod¬ 
ucts,”  said  Dick  Lonergan,  vice- 
president  of  clearing  and  settle¬ 
ment  development.  “The  other 
services  we  offer,  whether  they 
are  debit  cards,  automated  teller 
cards  or  ACH  processing,  are  really 
offered,  in  part,  to  subsidize  that.” 

Visa  will  use  its  VisaNet  Clear¬ 
ing  and  Settlement  network  to  pro¬ 
cess  ACH  transactions  for  CACHA. 
That  network  is  currently  used  to 
settle  credit  card  transactions  by 
electronically  moving  funds  from  a 
credit  card-issuing  institution  to 
the  accounts  of  merchants.  Visa 
also  has  an  on-line  Risk  Control  net 


used  for  authorizing  credit  and 
debit  card  transactions  that  will 
not  be  used  for  ACH  transactions. 

“Bank-to-bank  switching  is 
right  in  the  mainstream  of  our 
business,”  Lonergan  said.  “It  was 
not  in  the  mainstream  of  GEISCO’s 
business.”  GEISCO,  based  in  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md.,  offers  time-sharing  ser¬ 
vices  and  had  to  build  applications 
and  switching  centers  to  support 
CACHA  transactions. 

According  to  Peter  Yeatrakas, 
executive  director  of  CACHA, 
“Visa  does  bring  a  different  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  ACH  process  in  that  it  is 
truly  a  banking  industry  proces¬ 
sor,  whereas  GEISCO  was  not.” 

An  ACH  transaction  is  similar  to 
settling  a  credit  card  transaction. 
For  example,  a  corporation  can 
provide  a  payroll  batch  file  to  an 
automated  clearing  house  that  will 
enable  it  to  transfer  funds  from  its 
financial  institution  directly  to  its 
employees’  individual  bank  ac¬ 
counts. 

The  ACH  system  also  gives  indi¬ 
viduals  the  option  of  paying  their 
bills  through  direct  deposit. 

For  the  most  part,  ACHs  rely  on 
district  Federal  Reserve  Banks  for 
processing  transactions.  While 
nearly  90%  of  ACH  transactions 
are  still  processed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve,  interest  in  private  sector 
processing  was  spawned  by  the 
monetary  control  act  of  1980, 
which  ended  the  Federal  Reserve’s 
practice  of  processing  ACH  trans¬ 
actions  below  cost. 

In  addition  to  CACHA,  the  pri¬ 
vately  held  New  York  ACH  and  the 
Arizona  ACH  offer  private  ACH 
processing  for  their  members. 

Yeatrakas  says  private  sector 
processing  has  put  pressure  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  improve  service 
and  keep  prices  down.  That  pres¬ 
sure  is  also  forcing  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  to  support  electronic  move¬ 
ment  of  funds,  rather  than  just 


transferring  magnetic  data  tapes 
between  financial  institutions.  As 
with  GEISCO,  CACHA  expects  100 
of  its  members,  located  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Ha¬ 
waii,  to  process  more  than  a  third 
of  CACHA’s  approximately  10  mil¬ 
lion  ACH  transactions  per  month 
through  the  VisaNet. 

The  remaining  transactions  will 
continue  to  be  processed  either  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  or  the  Bank  of 
America  in  Hawaii.  “We’re  sensing 
there  is  no  one  dropping  off  the 
GEISCO  system  to  go  back  to  the 
Fed,”  Yeatrakas  said.  “They’re  all 
saying  they’re  going  to  move  ahead 
with  Visa.” 

At  its  meeting  in  January,  Visa’s 
board  of  directors  will  decide  if  the 
company  will  expand  its  presence 
in  the  ACH  arena.  “If  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  do  this  just  for  CACHA,” 
Lonergan  said,  “I  don’t  think  our 
board  would  have  let  us  do  it.” 

According  to  Lonergan,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  CACHA’s  traffic  will  be 
high  enough  to  allow  Visa  to  make 
a  profit  with  the  service.  Visa  will 
charge  $400  a  month  per  member 
to  process  ACH  transactions.  That 
fee  includes  use  of  a  personal  com¬ 
puter,  use  of  Visa-developed  soft¬ 
ware,  access  to  VisaNet  and  10,000 
transactions  monthly. 

Additional  transactions  will  be 
processed  for  0.95  cents  each  if 
both  the  sending  and  receiving  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  are  served  by 
VisaNet.  The  fee  for  sending  a 
transaction  from  VisaNet  to  other 
processors,  such  as  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve’s,  and  for  accepting  transac¬ 
tions  from  other  processors  will  be 
0.7  cents  each.  The  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  fees  range  from  1  cent  to  6.8 
cents  per  transaction,  depending 
upon  the  level  of  service. 

Initially,  Visa  will  provide  a  link 
between  VisaNet  and  GEISCO  in 
order  to  enable  CACHA  members 
to  continue  loading  their  remote 
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job  entry  batch  files  from  minicom¬ 
puters  or  personal  computers  using 
dedicated  or  dial-up  lines. 

Next  year,  Visa  will  lease  to  CA¬ 
CHA  members  personal  computers 
similar  to  Visa’s  Member  Interface 
Processor  Personal  Computer  (MIP 
PC).  The  MIP  PC  currently  is  used 
to  load  Visa  card  settlement  files 
into  VisaNet  over  digital  dial-up  or 
leased  lines  operating  at  speeds  be¬ 
tween  4.8K  bit/sec  and  9.6K  bit/ 
sec.  Use  of  MIP  PCs  ensures  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  will  be  compatible 
with  VisaNet’s  IBM  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  environment. 

Visa  will  also  next  year  allow  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  to  use  their 
own  personal  computers  to  dial 
into  VisaNet  and  will  provide  di¬ 
rect  links  between  a  financial  insti¬ 
tution’s  network  and  VisaNet’s 
IBM  3090  mainframes  in  San  Ma¬ 
teo,  Calif.,  and  McLean,  Va. 

VisaNet  users  currently  using 
IBM  Series/ 1  minicomputers  to 
load  Visa  clearing  and  settlement 
files  will  also  be  able  to  load  ACH 
transaction  files  from  that  device 
starting  next  year.  □ 


CALENDAR 

June  15-17,  Dallas  —  Local 
Communications  Systems.  Con¬ 
tact:  Systems  Technology  Forum, 
Suite  150,  10201  Lee  Highway, 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

June  15-17,  New  York  —  Local- 
net  East  Exhibition  and  Confer¬ 
ence.  Contact:  Online  Internation¬ 
al,  989  Avenue  of  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10018. 

June  15-19,  Atlanta  —  ISDN/ 
’87:  The  Third  International  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Networks 
Exposition.  Contact:  Information 
Gatekeepers,  Inc.,  214  Harvard 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02134. 

June  17,  New  York  —  Alterna¬ 
tives  for  Bypass  in  the  New  York 
Urban  Area.  Contact:  Advanced 
Communications  Planning,  Kimber¬ 
ly  Drive,  Westport,  Conn.  06880. 

June  17-18,  Washington,  D.C. 
—  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture.  Contact:  New  York  Universi¬ 
ty,  School  of  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

June  17-18,  Branson,  Mo.  — 
Understanding  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network.  Also,  June 
30-July  1,  Dallas.  Contact:  Tele¬ 
communications  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  P.O.  Box  1200,  Newark,  Ill. 
60541. 

June  17-19,  Arlington,  Va.  — 
Data  Networks:  Management,  Op¬ 
eration  and  Control.  Contact: 
Technology  Transfer  Institute,  741 
10th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
90402. 

June  18-19,  New  York  —  Un¬ 
derstanding  IBM  Systems,  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  SNA.  Also,  July  27-28, 
Chicago.  Contact:  TeleStrategies, 
Inc.,  1355  Beverly  Road,  McLean, 
Va.  22101. 
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Virtually  similar  systems 


BY  JOHN  J.  HUNTER 
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In  the  past  few  years,  users 
wishing  to  share  data  have  shown 
much  interest  in  virtual  disk  sys¬ 
tems.  The  virtual  disk  concept,  pio¬ 
neered  primarily  by  Micro  Tempus, 
Inc.  in  its  TempusLink  product,  al¬ 
lows  personal  computer  users  to 
adopt  mainframe  disk  drives  as  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  personal  comput¬ 
er’s  disk  system. 

Such  products,  however,  run  un¬ 
der  IBM’s  TSO,  CICS  and  CMS  oper¬ 
ating  systems  —  all  noted  for  their 
high  overhead.  In  addition,  the  pri¬ 
ority  processing  scheme  employed 
by  CICS  doesn’t  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  production  jobs  and  on-line 
users  running  in  the  same  region, 
which  degrades  performance  for 
these  users. 

Two  virtual  disk  software  sys¬ 
tems  that  bypass  TSO,  CICS  and 
CMS  are  Tangram  Systems  Corp.’s 
Arbiter  and  On-Line  Business  Soft¬ 
ware’s  Virtual  Disk(ette)  Access 
Method  (VDAM).  Both  products 
run  as  applications  under  IBM’s 
VTAM  and  handle  interaction  be¬ 
tween  the  personal  computer  and 
virtual  disk  facilities. 

Besides  providing  extended  stor¬ 
age,  these  virtual  disks  furnish  a 
central  repository  for  data  that  us¬ 
ers  can  share.  Both  products  also 
let  users  access  host  data  bases  to 
extract  application  files  such  as 
spreadsheets.  Arbiter  and  VDAM 
also  perform  the  services  needed  to 
convert  host-resident  file  formats 
and  codes  into  a  form  that  personal 
computers  can  use,  eliminating  the 
need  to  write  such  conversions. 

Standard  operating  procedures 

Both  Arbiter  and  VDAM  operate 
as  separate  VTAM  applications, 
have  top-down  menus  and  let  users 
upload  and  download  files.  Arbiter 
and  VDAM  are  written  in  Assem¬ 
bler  and  run  on  the  IBM  Personal 
Computer  XT,  AT  or  compatibles 
under  PC-DOS  or  MS-DOS  2.0  or 
higher.  VDAM  requires  20K  bytes 
of  random-access  memory  and  50K 
bytes  of  disk  space;  A  ''^er  needs 
32K  bytes  of  RAM  and  200K  bytes 
on  disk. 

Both  systems  operate  with  an 
IBM  mainframe  utilizing  OS/MVS 
and  ACF/VTAM.  The  host-site 
software  needed  to  perform  all  vir¬ 
tual  file  services  occupies  100K 
bytes  of  RAM  with  VDAM,  while 
Arbiter  takes  256K  bytes.  The  per¬ 
sonal  computer-to-host  link  is  han¬ 
dled  by  a  protocol  converter  that 
makes  the  personal  computer  ap¬ 
pear  as  an  IBM  3270.  (For  a  list  of 
such  products,  see  “Protocol  con¬ 
verters  feel  peer  pressure,”  AW, 
May  11.)  The  data  transferred  be¬ 
tween  host  and  personal  computer 
is  compressed. 

Neither  product  requires  users 

Hunter  is  president  of  TMS 
Corp.,  a  marketing  management 
consulting  firm  in  Devon,  Pa. 


to  change  their  normal  operating 
procedures.  The  virtual  disk  is 
treated  the  same  way  as  a  local 
personal  computer  disk  drive,  with 
drive  designation  dependent  upon 
the  user’s  configuration.  MS-DOS 
commands  allow  direct  interaction 
with  the  virtual  disk.  Users  can 
also  take  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
mands  listed  in  the  top-down 
menus. 

Virtual  disk  size  and  names  are 
user-defined  on  both  products. 
VDAM  permits  virtual  disks  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  single-  or  double-sided 
floppy  drives  with  eight  or  nine 
sectors  per  track.  The  single-sided 
formats  yield  160K  and  180K 
bytes,  respectively,  while  the  dou¬ 
ble-sided  formats  give  320K  and 
360K  bytes.  VDAM  also  supports 
the  1.2M-byte  Personal  Computer 
AT  format  and  a  hard  disk  format 
with  up  to  32M  bytes.  Arbiter  uti¬ 
lizes  hard  disk  formats  only  and 
supports  storage  configurations 
from  6K  to  32M  bytes. 

While  Arbiter  and  VDAM  allow 
any  number  of  virtual  files  to  be 
created,  VDAM  limits  the  number 
of  files  that  can  be  active  at  one 
time  to  four;  Arbiter  allows  eight. 


Both  vendors  claim  that  the  num¬ 
ber  can  be  increased  through  soft¬ 
ware  changes. 

Arbiter  permits  multiple  virtual 
disks  to  be  associated  with  a  single 
VSAM  file;  VDAM  allows  only  one 
virtual  disk  per  VSAM  file.  To  acti¬ 
vate  a  virtual  file,  users  issue  the 
same  “calls”  used  in  normal  per¬ 
sonal  computer  file  handling.  Once 
files  have  been  established,  both 
systems  permit  them  to  be  marked 
private  or  shared,  and  read-only 
restrictions  can  be  invoked. 

In  addition  to  working  with 
their  own  VTAM  files,  Arbiter  and 
VDAM  permit  data  to  be  extracted 
from  host  data  bases.  The  basic 
data  extraction  routines  —  those 
that  can  be  done  without  requiring 
user-written  application  programs 
—  work  with  “flat,”  nonhierarchi- 
cal  files  such  as  Basic  Sequential 
Access  Method,  Queued  Sequential 
Access  Method  and  partitioned 
data  sets. 

Arbiter  and  VDAM  handle  file 
reformatting,  data  unpacking  and 
EBCDIC  code  conversion  to  trans¬ 
form  data  into  a  form  usable  by 
personal  computers.  They  also  re¬ 
format  personal  computer  files  tar¬ 
geted  for  storage  on  system  files. 
Both  products  permit  flat  files  to 
be  sent  to  the  personal  computer  in 


unconverted  form,  and  users  with 
Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3 
and  Ashton-Tate’s  dBASE  III  appli¬ 
cations  can  directly  access  virtual 
files  with  DOS  commands. 

VDAM  currently  is  behind  Arbi¬ 
ter  in  applications  program  sup¬ 
port.  With  Arbiter,  user  applica¬ 
tions  written  in  COBOL,  Pascal, 
Assembler  and  PL/1  can  read  and 
write  personal  computer  files  on 
virtual  disks.  These  applications 
can  also  read  and  write  files  on  hi¬ 
erarchical  data  bases  such  as  IBM’s 
IMS.  On-Line  Business  Software 
claims  that  an  applications  inter¬ 
face  supporting  COBOL  will  be 
available  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

Both  units  provide  access  to  oth¬ 
er  mainframe  subsystems  such  as 
TSO  and  CICS.  Arbiter  users  can 
“hot  key”  between  Arbiter  and 
these  subsystems  while  they  oper¬ 
ate  concurrently.  For  example,  us¬ 
ers  may  initiate  a  file  transfer  un¬ 
der  Arbiter  and  switch  to  TSO  as 
the  file  transfer  proceeds.  VDAM 
does  not  have  this  capability. 

Arbiter  lacks  VDAM’s  ability  to 
operate  with  IBM’s  Job  Entry  Sub¬ 
system  (JES)  service.  This  permits 
VDAM  users  to  submit  jobs,  check 


status,  and  cancel  and  receive  out¬ 
puts.  The  service  is  implemented 
via  the  Process  Sysout  facilities  of 
JES,  and  it  requires  using  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  editor  to  write  in¬ 
structions  using  job  control  lan¬ 
guage  (JCL)  and  to  store  them  on 
virtual  disks. 

VDAM  captures  JCL  data  sets 
from  TSO  and  other  libraries.  The 
principal  use  for  the  JES  interface 
is  to  start  mainframe  application 
job  streams  that  are  dependent  on 
the  completion  of  personal  comput¬ 
er  processing  events.  Arbiter  also 
has  JCL  facilities,  but  they  are  less 
extensive. 

As  jobs  progress  on  both  sys¬ 
tems,  an  audit  trail  is  generated 
and  System  Management  Function 
data  is  captured  to  permit  system 
administrators  to  judge  system  ac¬ 
tivity.  However,  Arbiter’s  systems 
administration  facilities  are  much 
more  extensive  than  VDAM’s.  The 
Arbiter  system  administration  pro¬ 
gram  monitors  and  controls  all  cen¬ 
tralized  functions  of  all  attached 
personal  computers.  Arbiter  also 
allows  the  system  administrator  to 
determine  the  type  of  protocol  con¬ 
verter  cards  to  be  used  or  to  dis¬ 
play  activity  transactions.  VDAM 
does  not  support  those  operations. 

Users  of  both  systems  contacted 


by  Network  World  say  they  are 
very  happy  with  their  choices. 
Two  interviewed  for  this  article 
had  rejected  products  running  un¬ 
der  TSO  and  CICS  because  they 
were  too  slow  and  “ate”  resources. 

Ron  Ebright,  manager  of  techni¬ 
cal  support  for  Scientific-Atlanta, 
Inc.  in  Norcross,  Ga.,  has  been  us¬ 
ing  Arbiter  since  last  October. 
Ebright  says  Arbiter’s  top-down 
menu  is  easy  to  use  and  the  overall 
speed  of  the  product  allowed  his 
company  to  get  rid  of  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  PDP  11/70  by 
moving  its  applications  to  an  IBM 
mainframe.  Ebright  is  currently 
working  with  flat  files  but  plans  to 
install  a  sophisticated  data  base  in 
the  near  future.  His  only  complaint 
is  that  Arbiter  has  no  SQL  data 
base  interface,  but  he  says  that 
Tangram  is  working  on  this. 

Mike  Ward,  a  systems  program¬ 
mer  with  Miami-Dade  Community 
College  in  Miami,  is  quite  satisfied 
with  VDAM.  The  college  uses  the 
system  in  a  direct  host-channel  at¬ 
tach  environment.  Ward  says  he 
likes  VDAM’s  speed,  stating  “the 
unit  can  copy  a  30K-byte  file  to  the 
host  in  15  to  20  seconds.”  While 
that’s  pretty  quick,  remember  that 
his  terminal  is  connected  directly 
to  a  host  processor  channel  that 
operates  in  the  megabit  range;  thus 
the  only  real  limit  on  transmission 
speed  is  in  the  communications 
software  —  not  in  VDAM. 

A  timesaver 

Ward  also  states  that  VDAM  re¬ 
cently  saved  him  a  great  deal  of 
time.  He  needed  to  implement  a 
communications  software  patch  to 
the  system’s  front  end.  NCR  Corn- 
ten,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  the 
school’s  communications  proces¬ 
sor,  wrote  the  patch  and  down¬ 
loaded  it  to  Ward’s  electronic  mail¬ 
box.  Using  VDAM,  Ward  then 
moved  the  software  to  an  OS  data 
set,  entered  the  TSO  subsystem 
and  implemented  the  patch  using 
JCL.  Ward  credits  VDAM  with 
speeding  up  and  smoothing  out  the 
change  process. 

“The  whole  process  took  less 
than  an  hour  from  the  time  the 
patch  was  sent,”  Ward  says,  “com¬ 
pared  with  days  if  the  patch  had 
come  through  the  mail  and  we  had 
to  rekey  and  verify  it.” 

Both  products  are  sold  under  li¬ 
cense  fees  that  are  determined  by 
the  number  of  concurrent  users  the 
system  will  support.  The  prices 
shown  in  the  chart  include  soft¬ 
ware  required  for  both  the  host 
and  mainframe  for  10  to  50  concur¬ 
rent  users. 

Data  and  communications  man¬ 
agers  could  do  much  worse  than 
choosing  either  the  Arbiter  or 
VDAM  for  their  data  sharing 
needs.  While  there  are  some  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  products, 
they  offer  the  same  basic  function¬ 
ality  and  features  —  and  at  a  price 
considerably  less  than  a  local-area 
network.  □ 
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‘  Thanks  to  CLEO,  we  were  the 
first  company  accepted  by  the  IRS 
for  electronic  transfer 
of  tax  returns.” 


CLEO  has  been  providing  solutions  to 
remote  sites  communication  problems 
for  years.  Here  is  a  typical  example: 

«  ..We  expect  reasonable 
vendor  service,  of  course.  But  in 
this  case,  we  were  under  a  rapidly 
approaching  IRS  deadline,  and  we 
needed  assistance  ‘yesterday’.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  problem 
occurred  over  the  Christmas 
period.” 

“...With  two  CLEO  Syncmodem 
208  devices  and  CLEO  3780Plus 
software,  we  got  the  job  done. 

To  date,  we  have  processed  over 
4,100  returns  to  the  IRS.” 

“...The  performance  of  the  CLEO 
modems  and  software  has  been 
flawless.” 

“. . .  I  can  honestly  say  that  we 
would  not  have  been  the  first 
company  accepted  by  the 
IRS  for  electronic  transfer 
of  tax  returns  had  it  not  been 
for  the  prompt,  patient  and 
knowledgeable  assistance 
of  CLEO.  ^ 

John  T.  Hewitt,  General  Manager 

Mel  Jackson,  Inc. 

Virginia  Beach,  VA 


CLEO  software  products  allow  micro¬ 
computers  to  communicate  with  mini¬ 
computers  and  mainframes,  and  to  emulate 
their  workstations.  Since  1981,  CLEO  has 
provided  remote  communications  between 
micros  and  mainframes  for  the  automotive, 
insurance,  medical  and  banking  industries. 
Today  over  44,000  CLEO  users  worldwide 
are  running  on  all  major  brands  of  micro¬ 
processors.  The  greatest  number  of  these 
users  run  CLEO  software  on  IBM  Personal 
Computers  and  NETBIOS  LANs. 
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Remote  Sites  Communication 

Whatever  your  industry,  your  remote 
computers  need  to  share  informa¬ 
tion  with  your  mainframe.  Or, 
they  need  to  exchange  data  with 
other  remotes.  In  either  case, 
you  need  a  total  solution  at  the 
remote  sites.  You  need  software,  hardware 
interfaces  and  modems  that  all  work 
together  smoothly.  You  need  CLEO! 


Gumptcic 

Software/Hardware  Package 

Every  CLEO  package  contains  all  the 
software  and  hardware  accessories  needed 
at  the  remote  site.  Your  selected  CLEO,  SNA 
or  BSC  software  is  packaged  with  1)  an 
internal  modem  card  for  dial-up  appli¬ 
cations,  or  2)  an  interface  card  and  cable  for 
use  with  your  existing  modem.  There’s  no 
waiting  for  non-CLEO  add-ons.  And,  you 
get  prompt,  single-source  service.  Package 
prices  range  from  $995  00  for  most  stand¬ 
alone  packages,  up  to  $  2 ,995 .00  for  the 
32-user  SNA  gateway. 

Call  us  today  to  discuss  your  application. 


CLEO  Software 

1639  North  Alpine  Rd. 
Rockford,  IL  61107 
Telex  703639 


Headquarters: 

USA :  800/2 3 3 -CLEO  (2536) 

Illinois:  800/422-CLEO  (2536) 
International:  815/397-8110 


Sales  and  Distribution: 

Eastern  U.S.  A. :800/433-CLEO(2536) 
In  Michigan:  313/540-4600 
Western  U.S. A  :  800/553-CLEO  (2536) 
In  California:  213/618-0813 
Mexico  City:  203-0444 
Canada,  East:  800/361-3185 
Canada,  West:  800/361-1210 
Canada,  Montreal:  514/737-3631 


